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SUSSEX PLACE-RHYMES AND LOCAL 
PROVERBS, 

Many curious proverbs (some in rhyme) are 
connected with our towns and villages, and efforts 
have lately been made to prevent them from pass- 
ing into oblivion. I have therefore endeavoured 
to collect all the proverbs I can find relating to 
the county of Sussex, and have appended, so far 
as possible, explanatory notes to each. Where no 
other authority is cited the proverbs are given 
from information furnished to me by various 
friends. I have included in the list one epitaph 
and some quotations from poets and authors 
which have become proverbial, and have also 
mentioned nicknames applied to the inhabitants. 
A more extended collection under the latter head, 
and embracing other counties, would probably 
prove instructive and amusing. It is interesting 
to find that Fuller, in his Worthies of England, 
appears to have beea one of the earliest to collect 
local proverbs. 

Alciston.— 

1, “When Firle Hill and Long Man has a cap 

We at A’ston gets a drap.” 
This is one of a group of proverbs common in 
hilly localities, and there are several similar pro- 
verbs in Same. Long Man” is “ the Wilming- 


ton giant,” a figure cut in the turf of the Downs 
(see Suss. Arch. Coll., xxiii. 105). 

Amberley.—2. Izaak Walton says, “And just 
so does Sussex boast of several fish, as namely, a 
Shelsey eockle, a Chichester lobster, an Arundel 
mullet, and an Amerley trout” (Complete Angler, 
Bohn, p. 108). Yarrell (British Fishes, i. 238) 
says there are six good things in Sussex, and refers 
to these four fish, adding, ‘‘a Pulborough eel and 
a Rye herring; whilst a later writer mentions 
the six fish as things for which Sussex is celebrated, 
and includes “a Bourn [Eastbourne] wheatear.” 

3. “The people of Amberley were formerly 
said to be web-footed ” (Lower, History of Sussex, 
i. 8).—A correspondent states that they were said 
to be “web-footed and yellow-bellied.” The 
situation of the place is very marshy, and the 
Arun even now overflows occasionally. 

4. The difference between Amberley in its 
winter and summer dress is expressed in the local 
sayings in answer to the question, “ Where do you 
belong?” To which in winter the reply is 
“ Amberley ; God help us!” whilst in summer, 
“ Amberley; where else would you live ?” (Lower, 
Hist. of Suss., i. 8; Sussex Industries, 1883, 
p. 114). Another informant says it is called 
“ Amberley—God knows,” and people often say 
they are going to “God knows.” A further cor- 
respondent states that the proverb runs :— 

“ Amberley—God knows. 
All among the rooks and crows, 
Where the good potatoes grows.” 
Arundel.— 
5. “Since William rose and Harold fell 
There have been Earls of Arundel, 
And Earls old Arundel shall! have 
While rivers flow and forests wave.” 
Illustrated Times, Feb. 23, 1856, p. 131. 
This is an allusion to the tenure of the castle, the 
ion of which is said to the title of 
1 of Arundel, a point, however, somewhat dis- 
puted. 
6. “ Arun, whieh doth name the beauteous Arundel.” 
Drayton, Polyolbion. 

7. “ Arundel mullet.”—The grey mullet, caught 
in the river Arun, is a fish for which Sussex is 
specially famous. 

Balcombe.—8. “The people of Balcombe put 
dung round their church spire to make it grow as 
high as Cuckfield spire” (Old proverb, ex rel Mr. 
H. Davey, jun.).—Cuckfield is the next parish to 
the south of Balcombe. 

Barcombe,—9. ‘‘ When the people of Barcombe 
want to make a cart, they make a waggon, and 
saw it in two !” (Old proverb, ex rel Mr. H. Davey, 
jun.). 

Battle.—10. “’Ware the Abbot of Battel when 
the Prior of Lewes is taken prisoner” (Fuller, 
Worthies of England, p. 106). Battle and Lewes 
are only about twenty miles apart, and it is 
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| me this proverb dates from 1377, when the 
‘rench landed at Rottingdean (near Brighton), 
and, amongst others, captured the Prior of Lewes. 

Beachy Head.—11. “‘ When the Charleses wear 
» cap the clouds weep ” (Lower, Hist. of Suss.,i.40). 
Toe “Charleses” were seven masses of cliff for- 
merly existing at Beachy Head, of which only 
one remains. The name is said to be corrupted 
from “ churls,” from their inhospitable aspect (see 
G. F. Chambers’s Guide to Eastbourne, p. 63). It 
is more probable, however, that the name is de- 
rived from Charlston (a manor in the neighbouring 
parish of West Dean), called Cerletone and Cerlo- 
cestone in Domesday. 

Beddingham.— 

12, “ When Beddingham hills wear a cap 

Ripe and Chalvington gets a drap.” 
These places are situated to the north-east of 
Beddingham, a parish near Lewes. 

Billinghurst.—See Rudgwick. 

Brighton.—13. ‘It always rains at Brighton 
races,” 

14, “ When the Island ‘s seen above the line 

Brighthelmstone loses weather fine.” 
Ex rel \ate Mr. T. W. Wonfor. 
The Island is the Isle of Wight (about forty-five 
miles distant). Unusual visibility of distant 
objects is a well-known sign of rain. 

15. “Toe Brighton fishermen have corns on 
their chests, from leaning on the railings of the 
cliff !” 

16. “Merry Doctor Brighton” (Thackeray, 
Newcomes). 

17. “Shut up—no, not the king, but the Pavilion, 

Or else ‘twill cost us all another million.” 
Byron, Don Juan, canto xiv. 
This is an allusion to the cost of the Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton. 

18. “The Dome of St. Paul’s came down to 
Brighton and pupped.”—This was Sydney Smith's 
description of the Pavilion minarets. 

19. The fishermen are called “ Jaspers,” and 
were formerly known as “ Juggs.”—Cooper, in 
his Glossary, gives, “Jug, a nickname given to 
she men of Brighton.” In the parish of Kingston 
there is “Juggs Road” on Kingston Hill (see 
Ordnance Map), so named because the Brighton 
fish-dealers, when approaching Lewes, were first 
caught sight of on that spot. 

Chalvington.—See Beddingham. 

Chichester. — 

20. ** If Chichester church steeple fall 

In England there’s no king at all.” 
Suss. Arch. Coll., xiii, 233. 
This old proverb was curiously verified by the fall 
of the spire in the present reign, viz., on Feb. 21, 
1861. 

21. “The Master-workman built Sarisbury, and 
his Man the church of Chichester” (Fuller's 
Worthies, 1811 edit., ii. 384).—Fuller says the 


country people are confilent in this tradition, but 
Seffrid (bishop, and builder of Chichester) flourished 
under King John, and Bishop Poore (founder of 
Salisbury) under Henry III. 

22. ** Gueseylur de Cicestre” (“ Curious List 
of English Localities, Fourteenth Century,” 
“N. & Q.” 6% S. viii. 224). A writer in the Gent, 
Mag. (1862, p. 63) asks, “Can this be wassailer ?” 

23. ‘A Chichester lobster."—See notes on 
Amberley. 

Chiddingfold.— 

24. “ As for Glass-makers they be scant in this land, 

Yet one there is as I doe understand, 
And in Sussex is now his habitation 
At Chiddingsfold he works of his occupation.” 
Thos. Charnock, Breviary of Philosophy, 
cap. i. cit, Fuller’s Worthies, 
Cinque Ports.— 
25. “ Dovor, Sandivicus, Ry, 
Rum, Frig-mare-ventus.” 
Jeakes’s Charters of the Cinque Ports, 
This rhyme refers to the eastern Cinque Ports, 
Frig-mare-ventus is barbarous Latin for Winchel- 
sea (Wind chills sea, or Friget mare ventus). 
Cocking.— 
26. “ When Foxes brewings go to Cocking 
Foxes brewings come back dropping.” 
Lower, History of Sussex, i. 119, 
Lower says, “From the leafy recesses of the 
hangers of beech on the escarpment of the downs 
there rises in ufsettled weather a mist, which 
rolls among the trees like the smoke out of a 
chimney.‘ This exhalation is called ‘ Foxes brew- 
ings,’ whatever that may mean; and if it turns 
westward towards Cocking rain follows speedily.” 

Crawley.—27. “It always rains on Crawley 
Fair day."—The fair is held on May 8. There 
is a similiar proverb in reference to Brighton 
races, 

Eastbourne. —28. “A Bourn wheatear.” — 
Formerly a celebrated delicacy. See notes on Am- 
berley. 

East Grinstead. — 

29. “Large parish, poor people, 

Large new church, and no steeple.” 
A somewhat similar proverb refers to Playden. 

Firle.—See Alciston. 

Fletching.— 

30. “The people of Fletching 

Live by snapping and ketching.” 
Gotham.—31. “ As wise as the men of Gotham.” 
32. “ Three wise men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a boat,” &c.—Old rhyme. 

Gotham is a manor situated partly in the parish 
of Hailsham and partly in Pevensey. Andrew 
Borde, who wrote the Merrie Tales of the Wise 
Men of Gotham, resided for some years in the 
parish of Pevensey, and is considered to burlesque 
the proceedings of “the Laste Court,” which re 
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Harting.— 
34, “ Who knows what Tarberry would bear 
Would plough it with a golden share.” 

Rev. H. D. Gordon, History of Harting, p. 18. 
Tarberry is a conical hill in the parish of Harting, 
and derives its name from the Celtic tor. Mr. 
Gordon quotes a local legend, that “‘ The Devil, re- 
jecting the scalding spoon from his ‘Punch-bowl’ 
at Hinde Head, in Surrey, threw it over to Sussex, 
when it alighted here bowl upwards.” 

Hastings.—35. “He is none of the Hastings ” 
(Faller, Worthies of England). This proverb is 
applied to a slow or tardy person. Fuller says 
(1811 edit., ii, 285) it is “properly reducible to 
this county, for there is a Haven Town there 
named Hastings, which some erroneously conceive 
so called from hast or speed.” 

36. “ And roe! once distain’d with native English 


Whose soil, when yet but wet with any little rain, 
th blush ; as put in mind of those there lately 


slain, 
When Hastings harbour gave unto the Norman 
powers, 
Whose name and honours now are denizen’d for 
ours).”—Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xvii. 
This story of the ground weeping blood in memory 
of the fearful carnage at Senlac in 1066 originated 
with William of Newbury. Fuller ( Worthies, ii. 
385) says it is “to be recounted rather amongst 
the Untruths than Wonders.” There is, however, 
a substratum of truth, for, owing to the quantity 
of iron in the soil in East Sussex, salts of iron are 
formed and streams reddened with rain. 

37. The fishermen are called “‘ Chop-backs,” one 
informant says the name is “‘ Hatchet-backs.” The 
origin of this nickname is obscure; but one infor- 
mant states that the fishermen, many years ago, 
chopped off the hands of some Dutch sailors cling- 
ing toa wreck, so as to cause them to fall into the 


sea. 

38. “ The Hastings fishermen have patches on 
their trousers from sitting so much.” 

Heathfield. — 39. “An old woman takes the 
cuckoo in her basket to Hefful [Heathfield] Fair, 
and there turns it out.”—The Rev. W. D. Parish 
rem of the Sussex Dialect), under “ Cuckoo 

air,” says the cuckoo is “‘ turned out of a bag.” 
Heathfield Fair is held on April 14, and the 
— is usually first heard in Sussex about that 

ay. 

Heighton.— 

40. “ Heighton, Denton, and Tarring, 

All begins with A.” 

M. A, Lower, in Suss, Arch, Coll, xiii, 210. 
Mr. Lower says this is a “ Brookside witticism,” 
but it is an old catch. These are the “ Brookside” 
parishes. 

Hellingly.— 

41. “Herrinly, Chidd’nly, and Hoiid/y. 

Three dies, and all true.”—Lower, Jb. 


Lavant. — 42. “According to a current local 
tradition Aaron’s golden calf is buried in Rook’s 
Hill, Lavant, near Chichester” (Brewer, Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, sub “Golden Calf”). St. 
Roche’s Hill is an eminence of the South Downs. 
Lavant (River).— 
43, “ Clear peeenh, Reet doth keep the Southamptonian 
side 
(Dividing it well near from the Sussexian lands 
That Selsey doth survey, and Solent’s troubled 
sands).”"—Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xvii. 

Lewes.—44, “ Lewes is famous for clean win- 
dows and pretty girls.” 

45. “Oh, happy Lewes, waking or asleep 

With faithful Hands your time archangels keep! 

St. Michael's voice the fleeting hour records, 

And Gabriel loud repeats his brother’s words ; 

While humble Clifertes, ruled by meaner power 

By Tom the Archbishop regulate their hours.” 

Lower, Handbook for Lewes (1855), p. 72. 

This clever epigram on the Lewes clocks was pro- 
bably written by the late Mr. M. A. Lower. St. 
Michael’s Church is in the upper town, “Old 
Gabriel” is the town bell, an laced in the 
market tower, whilst the parish church of the 
Cliffe (the lower town) is dedicated to St. Thomas 
Becket. 

46. “Wpmyle de Lewes” (“Curious List 
of English Localities, Fourteenth Century,” 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. viii. 223). 

Newhaven.— 

47, “But now the Ouse, a nymph of very scornful 


grace, 
So touchy waxt therewith, and was so squeamish 
wn 
That os old name she scorn’d should publickly 
be known, 
Whose haven out of mind when, as it almost 


Ww, 
The posed times denominate the New.” 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xvii. 
Newhaven was formerly called Meeching, and the 
Sussex Ouse enters the sea here. 

48. “Newhaven tipper..—A kind of beer 
brewed with brackish water, and so named from 
Thomas Tipper, a local brewer, who died May 14, 
1785 (for his epitaph see “N. & Q:;,” 6S. viii. 
186). The name Tipper occurs in this locality so 
far back as the reign of Elizabeth. 

Northiam. 

49. “O rare Norgem ! thou dost far exceed 

Beckley, Peasmarsh, Udimore, and Brede.” 
Old Sussex distich, Lower, Hist. Sussex, ii. 63. 
Freperick E. Sawer. 


Brighton. 
(To be continued.) 


UNTON CHARITY PAYMENTS, 
(Concluded from p. 244.) 
1640. Disbursments. 
Inpris for engrosseing and keepeing the last accompt 
of the old Lessees 3s. 
Itm for removeing the Lessees chest and for paper 3d 
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Itm pd the Bedles wages for one quarter 2s. 

Itm Le John Brothas and his sonne for cutting and 
ditching the sands hedge 6 daies worke and a halfe 
5s. 9d. 

Itm pd Thomas Patie at the same work for 8 daies 6s. 

— other p»yments for work done at the sands, } 

tm pd John Collyer for fire hookes and other things 
as by his bill apeth 14. 0s, 9d. 

Itm pd the Tithingman for carrying Willm Buttler to 


the house of correcon 5s. 8d. 

Item pd Mr. Elliott for tymber and boards to amend 
the sluce 2s. 

Itm pd Richard Baker for worke and nailes about the 
sluce ls. 2d. 

Itm pd Mr. Elliott for composeing and writing an ab- 
stract of the decree 2s. 6d. 


Itm Willm Fryers and Wm Marlowe tithingmen for 
expences in theire office 12s. 9d. 
te 


1641. Dis 
Inpris poy Willm Collens for 2 daies druming at the 
muster 
—» Willm Coomber for 2 daies mustering for the 


Port 2s. 

Itm pd Willm Launder for warneing the Lesses to a 
meeting 

Itm pd John Deacon being then Constable towards 
the charge of Souldiers 5s. 6d, 

Itm pd Willm Launder more for warneing the Lessees 
toa meeting 6d. 

Itm pd towards the easeing of the inhabitants of the 
Port in the paymt of the land tax 31, 14s, 10d. 

Itm pd Anthony Davis for bottomeing and mending 
the Port Bucketts 16s. 9d. 

Itm pd Willm Coomber for carrying the Port Armes 
to Abington and service there 5s. 

Itm pd Willm Collens for 2 daies druming at ye 
muster 4s, 

~ and other writeings 

Itm pd Willm Launder for warneing the Lessees 4d. 

Itm pd Tho Mors for tymber and workmanshipp at 
the sluce 14. 16s. 8d. 

Itm pd John Collyer for a chaine belts and other 


things as by his billapeth 2. 
Itm pd Goodwife Nash for carrying the Port Armes to 
the muster 


6d. 

Itm pd Willm Coomber for tra: at the muster 
for the Port 2s. ates 

Itm pd Willm Coomber more for trayneing 5s. 

Itm pd the Tithingmen for conveying the Port armes 
to Abingdon 1s. 6d. 

Itm pd for carrying the port armes to Reading where 
they now remaine 4s. 

Itm y for a journey to Wan in behalfe of the port 
when the Lord Digby quartered there 2s. 

for a certificate 6d. 

tm pd for 4 sheepe assessed u the Port by the 

the Constable for sending a vagrant to the 
house of correccon 2s, 

Itm pd Thomas Greene and Richard Chapman Tithing- 
men of the Port for disbursmts in theire office 11s. Sh 

Itm pd for mending the towne lader 2d. 

Itm pd for writeing a peticon to Prince Maurice de- 
livered in Cirencester in the behalfe of the Port 2s, 6d. 

Itm pd for another certificate 6d. 

Itm pd to Phillipp Collyer and Jonas Buttler Tithing- 
men of the Port for 2 weeks and a halfe contribucon for 

tm for horse hier and expences at Cirencester about 
that buisiness 16s. 

Itm pd for a certificate 6d. 


Itm pd to the Tithingmen for 2 weeks and a halfe 
contribucon for Collonell Ushers regiment 7/. 8s. 9d, 
Itm pd for a peticon to the Lord Crafurd 2s, 6d. 


Inpris pd J Phillipp Coll of 

np onas Butler and Phillipp r pt of one 
for the Port for the Lord Crafurd 
21. 7s. 9d. 

Itm pd for a certificat 6d. 

Itm ¥ the Tithingmen concerning Workemen for §* 
Lewes Dives 13s. 4d. 

Itm pd Roger Morse for the losse of his horse taken 
opp for post by warrt 17. 10s. 

tm pd for horse hier and expences to Norley and 
elswhere to prevent the plundring of the Port 14s. 

Itm pd for redeemeing of a horse that was taken away 
from a post guide out of the Port 2s. 6d. 

Edm Deacon for his journey to Abingdon for 
the Port 2s. 6d. 

Itm pd Humfry Gillett for a horse taken away by 
souldiers being employed for the Port and for horse 
hier 41. 10s. 

Itm pd Wm Greene for a horse taken away by souldiers 
being for the kings service in behalfe of the port 34. 32, 

Itm pd Jasper Bottlemaker for horse hier in behalfe of 
the Port 12s. 

Itm pd Gyles Kemble for a horse taken away by 
souldiers being employed in the kings service and for 
horse hier in the behalfe of the Port 6. 10s. 

Itm pd Laurance ffar 8" Robert Pies quitt rent for the 
Sands for 3 whole years due at Michaellmas 1643 
21. 13s. 6d. 

canting Go the Sluce in the Port 


Itm pd for expences in horse hier and rideing to 
Wanting in the behalfe of the Port 4s. 6d. 

Itm pd for keepeing casting and twice writeing 3 
yeares accompt 1bds. 

Itm pd to Jasper Bottlemaker in the behalfe of the 
Port for horse hier and other expences at Oxford to re- 
move the ffrench regimt from ffaringdon 1/. 10s. 4d. 

Itm pd Robert Martin late Constable for expences 
which he was enforced by prince Maurice to lay out in 
the behalfe of the Port 14. 10s. 


1643, 1644, and 1645. 
Inpris pd Willm Launder for warneing the Lessees and 
inhabitants toa meeting 6d. 
7 pd Thomas Patie for ten daies worke at the Sands 


6s. 8d. 

Itm pd Hugh Barrett for 6 daies worke and an halfe 
at faggotting and withs 5s, 4d. 

Itm pd the accomptant due to him uppon the last 
accompt 19s. 11d. 

Itm pd Willm Strong for eight daies worke for cutting 
the hedge and faggotting 5s. 4d. 

Itm pd Anthony Bulford for 9 daies worke and a halfe 
cutting and faggotting 6s. 4d. 

Itm pd Anthony Bulford and goodman Strong more 3 
daies for cutting hedges and faggotting 2s. 

Itm pd Edward Steevens and Richard tithing- 
men for charge of conducting impressed souldiers to 
Abingdon as by their bill apeth 22. 4s, 4d. 

Itm pd to Richard Chapman for makeing 2 new gates 
to the Sands 15s. 

Itm pd the Constable toward the conveying of a fellon 
to Abingdon 2s. 

Itm pd for diu* writeings don for the Port 


according 

to the consent of the Lessees and other the Inhabitants 
of the Port 6s. 

Itm pd Edward Steevens and Richard Benning tithing- 

conducting souldiers and other 


men for theire charge in 
expences. 61. lls, 4d. 
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Itm pd John Barrett for a horse and horse hire in be- 
halfe of the Port 32. 

Itm pd John Aldworth for a horse and horse hire in 
behalfe of the Port 11. 2s. 6d. 

Itm pd Richard Deacon for horse hire in behalfe of 
the Port 16s. 

Itm pd more for guids for souldyers 5s. 

Itm pd Phillipp Collyer for hors hire and other things 
for the port 5s. 4d. 

[Other payments for horse hire.] 

Itm pd Mr. Elliott for a short Lease to the Sands to 
Robert Hunt 1s. 

Itm pd to Humfry Gillett for one mare in the behalf 
of the Port by the consent of the Lessees and other the 
inhabitants 37. 5s. 

Itm pd more the same time to Richard Deacon for a 
horse lost being charged uppon the Port 2. 

Itm pd by the consent of the Lessees and other the 
Inhabitants of the Port certaine paym™ and expences at 
Abingdon before those pssons of the Port being taken 
prissoners could be reliued and discharged concerneing 
the contribucon 

Itm pd for writeing certificatts and rates of the 
hundred in the behalfe of the Port to send to Abingdon 


3s. 

Itm pd Richard Chapman for mending the sluce and 
for tymber 2s. 6d. 

Itm pd for two certificats 1s. 6d. 

Itm pd Thomas Leighton for contribucon wy of 
imprisonmt and other expences in the behalfe of the 
Port 31. 14s. 6d. 

[Several other payments for horses. } 


Itm pd to Richard Phillips and Phillipp Greene 
tithingmen for their charges for conveying Criples 


3d. 

Itm pd for keepeing the Accompt and other writeings 
for2 years 10s. | 

Itm pd to Robert Hunt Tithingman of the Port for 
EE i, Souldiers in the behalfe of the Port 


Pt of 1647 and Pt of 1648. Disbursmts, 
Impris for 8 cramps for the Port well 2s. 10d. 
Itm for 10" of lead to yote them in 1s. 6d. 
Itm 12" of lead to peece out the pipe of the Port well 


Itm 2" and 4 of sother for the same purpose 2s. 1d. 
= for - ad in makeing the pipe and sothering of it 
er 3s. 
tm pd the marshalls pay 2s. 
Itm pd more for pond A the Port well, 3s. 
_Itm pd John Shepherd and Mathew Ward for theire 
oa he theire tithingmanshipp as by theire bill 
98, 
Itm pd another marshalls pay 2s. 
Itm pd Mr. Stratton in pt for prosecuting John Wells 
uppon a bond due tothe Port 9s. 6d. 
tm pd Thomas Patie for three daies worke at the 
Sands 2s. 9d. 
itm pd John Barrett for 5 bushells of lyme used in 
Te on of the port well 5s. 
tm pd more to John Barrett for railes and gate posts 
for the Sands gate 5s. 2d. 
Itm for makeing of the gate for the Sands 2s. 6d. 
a pd John Barrett for one poast for the Sands gate 


Itm pd John Barrett for cariage of the gate 6d, 


Itm pd for one daies worke at tne Sands 9d. 
Ttm pd for writeing our accompt 1s, 


Watrer Harnes, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“RussEt-PATED cHouGHS” (Midswmmer Night's 
Dream, III. ii. 21).—The epithet applied here 
by Shakespeare to choughs has ve exercised 
the minds of ornithologists. Any one who has 
observed birds at all must be aware that there is 
no member of the family of Corvide whose head 
could be rightly described as of a russet, or 
reddish-brown, colour. The rook—putting aside 
fora moment the fact that the name chough is 
never applied to a rook—would certainly not 
answer the description; nor would the chough, 
or red-legged crow, sometimes called the Cornish 
chough ; nor, apparently, the jackdaw. But that 
Shakespeare, in this passage, meant the jackdaw, 
I think there can be very little doubt. In fact, 
in spite of Mr. Harting’s opinion to the contrary 
(Ornithology of Shakespeare, pp. 116, 117), I doubt 
very much if the word chough is ever used by 
Shakespeare for anything but jackdaw. Certainly, 
in the well-known passage in Lear, ‘‘ The crows 
and choughs that wing the midway air” (IV. vi. 2), 
there is some reason for thinking that Shake- 
speare meant red-legged crows; for that this 
bird was found on Dover cliff at a period later than 
Shakespeare’s time we know on the evidence of 
Pennant (quoted by Yarrell, British Birds, vol. ii. 
pp. 59, 60). Yarrell gives Beechy Head and the 
Isle of Wight as localities. Undoubtedly, the 
bird is rare except in the western parts of Eng- 
land. But there is no reason why choughs should 
not mean jackdaws even in that passage ; for there 
must have been plenty of jackdaws on Dover cliff 
in the time of Ehshenpesin, and there might not 
have been any red-legged crows at all. Had he 
appled the epithet “red-legged” to choughs, in 
any of the passages in which the word occurs, we 
should have known that he meant the Corvus 
graculus, or Cornish chough. Mr. Harting quotes 
also, “‘ Choughs’ language, gabble enough and good 
enough ” (All’s Well, IV. i. 22); 

“T myself could make 

A chough of as deep chat” (Tempest, II. i. 265-6); 
‘© No, ye fat choughs” (1 Henry IV., II. ii. 94); 
and Winter’s Tale (IV. iv. 628-31), where Au- 
tolycus calls the peasants who crowded round his 
basket choughs: ‘* And had not the old man come 
in with a whoo-bub against his daughter and the 
king’s son, and scared my choughs from the chaff, 
I had not left a purse alive in the whole army.” 

I think there can be no reasonable doubt that, 
in all these passages, by chough Shakespeare means 
the jackdaw, and not the red-legged crow. Indeed, 
Mr. Harting says (p. 118):— 

**The word chough, it appears, was not always in- 
tended to refer to the bird with red legs and bill, as we 


may infer from the meg ey in O’Flaherty’s 
West or H'Iar Connaught, 1684, p. 13: ‘1 omit other 


——s fowl and birds, as bernacles, wild geese, swans, 
cocks-of-the-wood, choughs, rooks, Cornish choughs, with 
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red legs and bills,’ &c. Here the first-mentioned choughs 
were in all probability jackdaws.” 

I should think there was no doubt upon that point. 
The fact that Shakespeare in other plays (e. ., 
1 Henry VI, IL. iv. 18; Twelfth Night, ITI. iv. 
39) calls the jackdaw daw does not materially 
affect the point in question. 

Granted, then, that choughs, in the passage we 
are considering, were jackdaws, how can the 
epithet russet-pated be applied to them? In 

arrell (vol. ii. p. 106) the jackdaw is thus de- 
scribed: “The crown of the head black; ear- 
coverts, nape, the whole of the neck behind and 
on the sides, smoke-grey,” which is certainly not 
a ruddy-brown colour. But Shakespeare may 
have used the word russet here in rather a lax 
sense. It only occurs in two other places in his 
works—once in Love's Labour’s Lost, “ Russet 

eas and honest kersey noes” (V. ii. 413), where 
it is, apparently, used in the sense of rustic, com- 
monplace; and in the well-known passage in 
Hamlet (I. i. 166) :— 

* But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad.” 
Is it possible that in this last passage the colour 
alluded to is that grey which marks the dawn? 
Any one who has watched a sunrise from a moun- 
tain top knows that the first sign of the sun’s 
~~ is a peculiar grey colour. 

erhaps this note may attract the attention of 
some of your readers who are naturalists, and who 
may be able better to explain the epithet russet- 
pated, as applied to the jackdaw; for I think 
there can be little doubt that it is to that bird 
Shakespeare alludes in the passage quoted from 
the Midswmmer Night’s Dream. 

F. A. Marsnatu. 


Twetrra Niear,” II. v. (6% S. ix. 166).— 
“ Or play with my some rich jewell.” 

So runs the folio, the dash as an interruptive stop 
not being then in use. Mr. J. P. Collier first 
introduced it before my, he holding that Malvolio 
at the moment could not fix upon the ornament 
he would play with. tne of this, I adopted 
the same dash, interpreting the passage as does 
W. H., and Mr. Collier’s note and reading having 
become known to me, wy interpretation was pub- 
lished in the Trans, N. Sh, Soc, for 1875-6, p. 154. 

Br. Nicnotson. 


If W. H. will refer to the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions, 1875-6, p. 154, he will 
find that his explanation of Malvolio’s “some 
rich jewel” has foam anticipated by Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson. H. A. Evans. 


Arcanp Lamp. — Reading latel of a 
French scientific serial, I was that. the 
injustice is still committed in France of calling 

lamp by the name of an early con- 


structor instead of by that of the inventor. As 
is remarked in the Biographie Universelle, “Les 
lampes connues sous le nom de quinquets devraient 
s’appeler des argands.” It is easy quietly to say 
of Argand that he “ n’est pas le premier qui ait yu 
donner & sa découverte le nom d’un autre”; but, 
although that cannot now be undone, I would re- 
spectfully ask our neighbours across the Channel 
whether there is not yet time to alter the un- 
just designation. It was hard enough upon 
Argand that he lost, through the French Revyo- 
lution, all the fruits of his labour after he had 
arranged the dispute with Lange, who claimed a 
priority and obtained a share of the honour, to 
neither of which does he seem to have been en- 
titled ; and the death of the former at his native 
Geneva in 1803, at the early age of forty-eight, is 
thought to have been accelerated by chagrin and 
disappointment. But surely an effort might be 
made in France to call the lamp, as it is called 
in other countries, by the name of Argand, the 
original inventor, and not by that of Quinquet, 
who merely effected some slight improvement in 
those which he constructed. WwW Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Srarrorp Law.—This expression is used in T, 
Heywood’s The Wise Woman of Hogsdon (1638): 
Iwee. I cannot prooue our marriage, it was seeret, 


And hee may find some cavell in the Law. 
Father. Ile too him with no Law, but Staffood [sic] 


Lawe. 
Ile ferret the false boy, nay on Luce. 
Heywood’s Works, vol.'v. p. 331, reprint 
(J, Pearson), 1874. 
It occurs also in A Most Learned and Eloquent 
Speech, &c., published in 1679 :— 
**By our votes, ordinances, precepts, 
edicts, mandates, and commands, we have counter- 
ded, abrogated, annihilated, abolished, violated, and 
made void all the laws of God, of nature, of arms, and 
of arts too; and, instead of them, we have unlawfull 
erected marshal law, club law, Stafford law, and suc 
lawless laws as make most for treason, rebellion, murder, 
sacrilege, ruin, and plunder." — The Harleian Miscellany, 
vi. 40, ed. 1808-11. 
I have not noticed this phrase in Nares’s Glossary. 
Is it at all common in the works of our early 
dramatists? Cotgrave, s. “ Festin,” has, “Il a esté 
au festin de Martin baston. He hath had a tryall 
in Stafford Court, or hath received Jacke Drum’s 
entertainement.” The play upon the word Stafford 
is obvious. Brrxpeck TERRY. 


A Core ror Ragvmatism.—I am told that in 
the villages near here confirmation is considered 
a safe cure for rheumatism, and that, consequently, 
old persons are in the habit of presenting them- 
selves to the bishop from time to time, as often as 
they can get an opportunity, to receive the rite. 
The following story was told me lately as a fact, 
though I cannot be responsible for its absolute 
truth. The present Bishop of Lincoln, knowing 
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of this belief, was on one occasion almost con- 
vinced that he had already lately confirmed a 
certain old man who presented himself amongst 
the candidates, and therefore he sent Arch- 
deacon K. to ask him. The archdeacon went up 
to him, saying, “ Have you been confirmed before ? 
but the man was deaf,so he had to repeat his 
mestion, adding, “The bishop thinks he has con- 
rmed you before.” But the old man was, or pre- 
tended to be, still unable to hear, so the arch- 
deacon spoke again, in a louder tone, “ The bishop 
feels sure that he has confirmed you before.” Then 
the old man, hearing at least, and being, perhaps, 
a little nettled, replied gruffly, “Tell un he’s a 
lee’er,” with which unique answer the archdeacon 
was forced to be content. OC. Moor. 
Grimsby. 


How to Crean Otp Crocxs.—Though many 
notes have appeared in “N. & Q.” respecting old 
clocks, I have not observed that any of your corre- 
spondents have referred to the process of cleaning 
them. In case there should be among the fortunate 
possessors one who has a clock that will not go, and 
who, fearing to trust his valued relic in the hands of 
a clockmaker, is allowing it to stand idle, I may 
mention, for his comfort and edification, that I have 
recently met with a very fine example in the house 
of a poor woman, which she informs me she boils 
well every now and then, and always finds the 
process effectual. Perhaps the story of the boy 
who, having heard his father remark that he must 
have his watch cleaned, proceeded, in the absence 
of his parent, to give it a good washing, is not so 
very apocryphal after all. 

W. F. Marsa Jacksoy. 

Smethwick. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tao. Duncxertey FitzGrorce.—Who was 
this individual? I have heard that he was a 
distinguished Freemason in his day; and a book 
in my library (the editio princeps of the Masonic 
Constitutions, 1723, which formerly belonged to 
him) contains his ex-libris. This book-plate affords 
indications that a personal history out of the 
common way must have attached to its original 
possessor. The heraldic bearings it displays are, 
apparently, those of King George II., debruised 
with a baton sinister, insigned with the English 
lion, passant gardant, upon a cap of dignity, as 
crest, and having for motto the sentence, “ Fato 
non Merito.” The name is thus arranged at foot : 

Tho. Dw 
FitzGeorge. 


The volume has been very handsome, being 


bound in crimson morocco richly tooled, with drop 
borders and centre in the Harleian style ; it con- 
tains no autograph or mark of ownership other 
than the book-plate in question. Any scantlings 
of information concerning this gentleman and his 
right, real or imaginary, to marshal thus the royal 
arms of England as his achievement will be accept- 
able. I beg permission to thank Major Lawson 
Lowe, F.S.A., who has obliged me, privately, with 
the assignment, Dickinson or Dickenson, for a coat 
which formed the subject.of a former query of 
mine. Atrrep WALLIS. 
Exeter, 


—In Ewald’s Stories from the 
State Papers, vol. i. p. 128, in a quotation from 
a letter of Wolsey’s to Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, written shortly after his marriage 
with the Princess Mary, sister of the king 
(Henry VIII.) and Queen Dowager of France, 
without the king’s knowledge and consent, occurs 
a word, corbobyll, which I have never met with 
before :— 

**T doubt not both the queen and you will not stick, 
but with all effectual diligence endeavour yourselves to 
recover the king’s favour, as well by this mean as by 
other substantial true ways which by mine advice ye 
shall use, and none other, towards his Grace, whom by 
corbobyll drifts and ways you cannot abuse.” 

What are the meaning and origin of this curious 
word? The first part of it would lead one to 
suppose that it meant crooked, a sense which would 
suit the context very well; but how is the latter 
part of it to be explained ? 

Epmunp Ranpotpn. 

Ryde, 


Kixe SrepHen anp THE Hostacr.—Can any 
of your readers refer me to a book in which the 
following is related ?—viz., that Stephen, being 
betrayed by one of the barons who had left his 
young son as a warranty of good faith, was minded 
to put the boy to death. But, on intercession, 
granting him an audience, the child fearlessly 
climbed upon the king’s knee and challenged him 
to a game at kempes (the well-known childish 
fight with plantain stalks); whereupon Stephen, 
touched with his ‘young prisoner’s innocent cor- 
fidence, not only played, but suffered himself to 
be beaten, and afterwards brought up the boy at 
his own expense. I know that the story is on 
record, but cannot tell where, nor who was the 
baron in question. 

B. Montcomeriz£ RanKING. 

Arundel Club. 


Former Sivecures.—In his Memoirs Walpole 
refers on many occasions to pieces of preferment 
which no longer exist, such as the governorship 
of Scarborough Castle, of York Castle, &., and 
this quite up to a recent period. When were 
these sinecures abolished? The only surviving 
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traces of them appear to be the Wardenship of Prujean Square is in London, and extends into 


the Cinque Ports (which, by the way, are eight 
in number) and the Constableship of the Tower. 
J. Howss. 


Postzs ror Rincs.—I should esteem it a favour 
if you or any of your readers would kindly refer 
me to = published list of sentiments or quota- 
tions used as posies for rings, cups, &e. ©. H. 

Have you consulted Jones's Finger-Ring Lore (Chatto 
& Windus) 

Rerormapes.—What is the meaning of this 
phrase in Bunyan’s Holy War ?—“ Those that rode 
reformades went about to encou the captains.” 
The marginal note says angels. It will be found 
about one-third of the way through the book, in 
the account of the first attack upon the town of 


Mansoul by Emmanuel’s troops. 
OC. H. Wattace. 

Clifton, Bristol. 

Tue Cuannet Tonnet.—The following passage 
is from a song, “ Bubbles of 1825,” een 
Hook, which appeared in the John Bull newspaper 
in 1825:— 

“A tunnel underneath the sea from Calais straight to 
Dover, sir, 
ae + ees folks may cross by land from shore to 
shore, 


With sluices made to drown the French, if e’er they 
would come over, sir, 
Has long been talk’d of, till at length ’tis thought a 
monstrous bore.” 


Had a tunnel already been talked about, or is this 


two parishes. Till a recent lamentable and fatal 
fire I sup its existence was unknown to most 
readers of “N. & Q.” I wish to find whether any 
of them can kindly tell us whence it takes its un- 
common name. Joun W. Bonz. 


E1enteenta Century Querizs.—It will bea 
kindness if any one will inform me if anything is 
known of an actor named Stamper, or of an opera 
dancer called Marinasa, who appeared on the stage 
in Scotland about the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; also of the Princess Sinsokie (?), who was 
a member of the Palfi family of Hungary, and in 
the service of the Empress Maria Theresa, [I 
shall be grateful to any one who will take the 
trouble to give me information direct on any of 
these points. Arex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 

18, Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Ricnarp Ayers, Born 1759, or Lincwoop, 
yeAR Norwicu, Norrotx.—Can any readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me any information as to the 
above and his descendants? What was their 
coat of arms, and whence did they come origin- 
ally? Any information whatsoever will be most 
gratefully received by me. 

Gertrupe A. Bertram. 

Drenagh, Lunavady, Ireland. 


“T HAVE SPENT MY LIFE LABORIOUSLY DOING 
NoTHine.” — Could you supply the Latin of 
Grotius’s famous phrase, “I have spent my life 
laboriously doing nothing,” or state be 

? A 4 


a bubble invented by Hook himself? The follow- | had 


ing passages in the same song seem also worth 
recording :— 
“When Greenwich coaches go by steam on roads of 
iron railing, sir, 
How pleasant it will be to see a dozen in a line ! ” 
“ Por rs! canals to join the seas, Pacific and Atlantic, 


Here we have steam tramways and the Panama 
Canal anticipated. C. Brrgpeck Terry. 


Tae Sapsata.—May I ask whether any in- 
stance can be found of Sunday being called “‘ the 
Sabbath” previous to the days of the Puritans? 
My own belief is that no such authority can be 
found, and that the word used in this sense is 
quite modern. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Coat or Arms.—Or, on a chevron azure, be- 
tween three griffins’ head couped proper (or 

thaps of the second), three crescents of the first. 

o what family does the above belong? The coat 
is not to be found either in Edmondson or Glover's 
Ordinary. D. G. ©. E. 


Prosean Square.—Foreign wars teach us geo- 
instruct us in 
ve learnt that 


graphy, domestic calamities ma: 
topography, and thus I, for one, 


Perer Vowe..—Can any of your readers give 
me some information concerning Mr. Peter Vowel, 
described in the Magna Britannia, vol. iii., Lon- 
don, 1724, as a Bedfordshire man, and schoolmaster 
of Islington (Sir Roger Cholmeley’s?)? He was 
hanged at Charing Cross, July 10, 1654. Whose 
son was he? Did he marry and leave any children ? 
I am anxious to ascertain if there are any Vowells 
besides ourselves in existence. 

E. Maxwett 

Greek Morrozs ror Sraste Dairy.— 
Can any of your correspondents oblige me with 
suitable G mottoes for the doors of a stable 
and dairy ? Avo 


Boy Bisnor ar Norwica: St. WILLIAM AND 
Tuomas Bitney.—Is anything known of the Boy 
Bishop at Norwich? Is there any ground for the 
supposition that either St. William of Norwich or 
Thomas Bilney, the martyr, was a cathedral chor- 
ister there? and that one or the other, or both, 
enjoyed the strange medizval dignity of epi. 
pwuerorum while serving in that vocation? 
assertion probably rests, in either case, upon the 
merest supposition, which seems to have belonged 
to a past generation, and has never 
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found its way into print. A former chorister has 
only a somewhat vague recollection of hearing 
something of the kind; but the statement, which 
made but little impression at the time, is in the 
main correct. It certainly would be a strange co- 
incidence if it were true of both, though it can 
be readily understood how what was true of the 
one might be, accidentally or wilfully, applied to 
the other. If purely a fabrication, it might be 
easily accounted for by the fact that both St. 
William and Bilney are supposed to have suffered 
in the immediate vicinity of Mousehold Heath, a 
place where the chorister boys loved to ramble, 
and only a short distance from the cathedral. 
Here the subject of the lives and deaths of both 
would suitably suggest itself to the thoughtful 
mind of, perhaps, a not too veracious pedagogus 
to enforce some needed instruction. Or, after all, 
the whole thing may be an inference only, though 
not necessarily baseless. 
©. H. Everyy Wuire, Clk. 
Ipswich. 


“Sicte Boones.”—In the particulars for grants 
of part of the possessions of Kirklees Priory, York- 
shire, 35 Henry VIIL, I find the following:— 

“ Liversedge in the Parish of Birstall.— William Brooke 
holds to farm by Indenture under the Common Seal of 
the said late Priory for a term of years as is said one 
tenement &c. and pays by the year at Whitsuntide and 
Martinmas with iiij‘ for the price of two Autumn tasks 
called ‘ Sicle boones’ by the year xxiiij* x*.” 

Does “ Sicle boones” mean service with the sickle ; 
and, if so, why was there a payment for the ser- 
vice? In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Obsolete Words, “ boon days” are said to be those 
on which a tenant is bound to work for his lord 
gratis ; and in Easther’s Dialect of Almondbury 
and Huddersfield it is said that “ to give a booin” 
is to assist a farmer gratis to get in his crops. 
8. J. 0. 

Catais UNDER THE Enoiisn.—Edward III. is 
stated to have despatched twelve burgesses of 
Greenwich, with their families, to populate Calais, 
Are the names of these, or of any of the earlier 
residents of Calais, anywhere recorded? I have 
consulted The Chronicles of Calais and a history 
printed at St. Omer’s (1712 ?) without avail. 


W. L. Kine. 
Watlington, Norfolk. 


Sore sy Hanpet.—Where can I get a song 
composed by Handel, the words of which com- 
mence, “ More sweet is that name than a soft, 

tling stream”? I saw it some years ago ina 

k edited by Mr. Hullah. I shall be obliged 
for any information concerning it. M. H. 


Heysnaw.—Can any one give me the pedigree 
of Richard Henshaw, merchant, of Kent Street. 
London, who moved to Dover about 1670, and 


married Rebecca Kelly; also that of Charles 
Henshaw of Eltham, Alderman and Lord Mayor 
of London, who married Elizabeth Roper, and 
died 1726, at. sixty-four; and that of Henry 
Henshaw, the bon vant, temp. Queen Anne? 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park. 


Oysrer-Oatcuer: Otive.—Ishould be very glad 
if any one could point to an earlier use of “ oyster- 
catcher” as a bird’s name than 1731, when it is to 
be found in Catesby (Natural History of Carolina, 
vol. i. p. 85). It was not adopted by Pennant 
until 1776, and, though a misnomer, has since 
almost wholly displaced “ sea-pie,” which appears 
to have been the older name. Yet it is possible 
that oyster-catcher may have been not a colonial 
invention, but indigenous to this country, though, 
like many other terms, it had not found its way 
before into print. In support of this view are the 
Frisian Ocstervisscher and the German Augstir- 
man (Klein, Ordo Avium, 1750, p. 23, Latinized 
Ostralega) and Austernfischer. The French huttrier 
seems to be a word coined by Brisson in 1760. 
The meaning of the English local name Olive is 
also sadly to seek. Atrrep Newron. 


Siens or Movurninc.—Whence and when and 
where arose the custom of shutting up houses when 
one in the family was dead, whether the body was 
lying in the house or not? It seems a custom 
without much meaning. H. A. W. 


Dictionary or Low Latin. —Is there any 
cheap or abridged edition of the dictionary of 
Du , or any handy work supplying explana- 
tions of Low Latin words and phrases? 

Avutnors or Booxs WanTED.— 

Continuation of Don Juan. xvii. 
“ Sequiturque patrem non 8 uis” 

Polylogy: a Dual-line Version of some of his Para- 
a of Wisdom and Learning. London, T. and W. 

me, New Bond Street. 2 vo 


Olrig Gra Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. 
Professor. w, James Maclehose; London, Mac- 
millan & Co. 1872, 12mo. Cc. D 


Avuruors OF Quorations WANTED.— 


* Yes, I remember her, that stranger girl 
That sung so passing sweet ; and every eve 
From yonder vine-wreathed window breathed so soft 
Her vespers to the Virgin.” G. G. H, 
« It was a glorious morning when we left 
The port St. Andero, and ily steer'd 
Our happy way to and our 
G, G. H, 
“Oh that in England there might be 
A duty on hypocrisy ; 
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A tax on humbug, an excise — 
On modern plausibilities.” 
T, Mostyn Davies. 
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Replies. 


THE BIRD “ LIVER.” 
(6™ S. ix. 268.) 

The supposititious liver in the arms of Liver- 
pool has given rise to a large amount of ingenious 
speculation and conjecture, but the explanation is, 
after all, very simple. The borough was first in- 
corporated in 1222 (6 Henry III), when a 
common seal was adopted, bearing a bird with 
elevated wings, a sprig in its beak, and a scroll 
below bearing an inscription, “Joh’is.” On the 
right are the symbolic crescent and star, which 
are also found on the Irish penny of King John 
and on the great seal of Henry III. Mr. Gough 
Nichols has conclusively shown from analogy with 
other examples that the so-called liver was in- 
tended to represent the symbolic eagle of St. John 
the Evangelist, to whom the inscription, being a 
contraction of Johannis, refers. The guilds and 
corporations had usually their patron saint, and 
St. John was rather a favourite. So matters con- 
tinued down to the end of the last century. The 
“arms” were only assumed, having no heraldic 
authority, but in 1797, after Charles Jenkinson 
had been created Earl of Liverpool, on the appli- 
cation of the mayor and corporation a grant was 
made by the Garter and Norroy Kings of Arms 
described as follows: “‘ Argent, a cormorant, in 
the beak a branch of seaweed called laver, all 
proper, and for the crest on a wreath of the colours 
w cormorant, the wings elevated, in the beak a 
branch of laver proper.” This bears date 
March 22, and the day following a grant was 
made of supporters, Neptune on the dexter side 
and a triton on the sinister. 

It will be seen that in the grant the liver bird 
is ignored, and the term laver is applied to the 
sprig. The liver was a foolish invention to account 
for the name. There was the pool, which ac- 
counted for the last syllable, and there was the 
bird on the seal or shield, which, in the absence of 
other information, was supposed to indicate the 
prefix. A stuffed bird has from time immemorial 
been preserved in the town hall, supposed to be 
a specimen of the genus liver. It is in reality an 
immature cormorant, which has not attained its 
final dark plumage. This may probably suffice as 
a reply to Mr. Smytue Patmer’s inquiry. 
Should any further information be can 
furnish almost any number of references. 


J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


According to Parker's Gl of Heraldry, 
quoted by a of “N. & Q.” (27 8. 
viii, 540), this bird was the cormorant, but in 
“N. & Q.,” 4" S, ix. 292, it is stated that it is 
none other than the glossy ibis or [bis falcinellus. 
Baines, in his History of Lancashire (vol. ii. 


P: 294), in speaking of the bird on the seal of the 
iverpool Corporation, says that it “has been 
variously called a dove, a shoveller duck, an eagle, 
and a hypothetical bird, the liver, to which the 
name of the town has been traditionally ascribed,” 
and adds that “in deriving the name of a town 
from an imaginary bird, which was unknown long 
after the town had a common seal, we have a re- 
markable instance of putting the cart before the 
horse.” G. F. R. B. 


The following appeared in the Graphic for 
May 5, 1877:— 

‘Tradition, always a notoriously unworthy guide, 
asserts that the place has its name because the ‘ pool’ was 
the haunt of the ‘liver’ or‘ lever,’ a bird of which very 
little is known, but which is supposed to be represented 
in the nondescript fowl which now figures in the armorial 
bearings of the town, Those who hold by this opinion 
have a well-known heraldic writer on their side. 
Holmes, in his Storehouse of Armoury and Blazonry, 
says of the liver: ‘ This bird is denominated by Con- 
radus Gessner in Latin platea, which he conceives to be 
the water pelican or shoveller, but in the Dutch it is 
called lepler, or lepelar, or leefler; in the German 
lefler or lever, and it is supposed to be the spoonbill 
of Mr. Ray and the pelican of Onocratulus,’ It is 
possible there may have been such a bird. If one were 
intended it would probably be the Axas clypeata, a wild 
duck still found in the Ribble and occasionally in the 
Mersey, the form of which corresponds somewhat strik- 
ingly with that of the bird figured on the ancient cor- 

rate seal of the town granted in the reign of King 
Tehn, and with that which appears in the debased copy 
of the seal which took the place of the original after 
the second siege during the Civil War. Another version 
derives the name of the town from the liverwort, which 
is said, with, however, apparently but very little authority, 
to have grown luxuriantly in the neighbourhood. The 
true meaning, as opposed to these fantastic explanations, 
is probably an etymological one. The root-word is the 
Gothic lide or lithe, the sea, which is found in the various 

arts of England, especially in the North. Thus we 
ove Lytham, the town on the sea at the mouth of the 
Ribble; Litherland, near to Liverpool itself; Lydford, 
in Devonshire ; Leith, in Scotland, and so forth. Lyther- 
pool thus becomes ‘ the pool by the sea,’ and those who 
recall the configuration of the estuary, with its natural 
harbour, will at once recognize the appropriateness of 
the name. For the consolation of those who still cling 
to the ‘liver’ bird, we may mention that at the Heralds’ 
Visitation in 1567 several of the families of Southern 
ashire bore one or more ‘ levers’ in their arms,” 


Joun 

Chipstead, Kent. 

The liver is said to be the glossy ibis, Ibis 
falcinellus of ornithologists. See a good deal 
about it in Yarrell’s Brittsh Birds, vol. ii. p. 505, 
and onwards, edition 1843. Robson it a 
cormorant sable, but as now depicted it is more 
like the ibis. 


Hymys Cuurcn Worsuip (6" ix. 248). 
—A part of the query of A. refers to the authorities 
for hymnody in the first and second centuries from 
contemporary writers. For the first century re 
ference may be made to Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
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(Epp. x. 97): “Quod essent soliti stato die ante 
lucem convenire carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, 
dicere secum invicem”; with which may be com- 

the notice of the same letter in Tertullian 
Apolog., cap. ii): “Ccetus antelucanos ad 
canendum Christo et [al. ut] Deo”; and in Euse- 
bius (Hist. Ecel., iii. 33, § 1): tov Xpurrdv Ocod 
Sixny ipveiv. 

For the early part of the second century there is 
the passage in St. Ignatius’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (sect. iv.):—xai oi xar’ dvdpa yopds 

iva Tippwvor évres év dpovoia, 

AaBovres ev Evdrynts, ddnte ev peg 
ba Xpurrod rH iva 
dxovoy, Kal av ed mparrere, 
Ovtas Tov tov avrov. So, again, in the 
authentic Acts of the Martyrdom (sect. vii.) there 
is a similar reference in regard to observing his 
memory:—ipycavres Tov Oedv Tov Soripa Tov 
dyabov, ai Tov ayvov 
Tapev Kai THY Kat TOV Xpovoy, iva 
KaTa TOV Tov papTuplov 
Kowovopev TH GOAnTY Kal yevvaiy pdprupe 
Xpwrov. But it is not quite so direct as the 
preceding reference. Near the close of the cen- 
tury, circ. A.D. 198, in the Apology of Tertullian 
(ch. xxxix.), where there is a notice of the love 
feasts, there is this mention of hymns:—“ Post 
aquam manualem et lumina ut quisque de Scrip- 
turis sanctis, vel de proprio ingenio potest, pro- 
vocaturin medium Deo canere.” 

Tertullian also recognizes the singing of hymns 
in divine service, as he explains the “pure offer- 
ing” in Malachi i. 11, 12, in this way:—“ Glorie 
scilicet relatio et benedictio et laus et hymni” 
(Contr. Marcion., 1. iii. c. 22, ad fin.). There are 
other references to the practice in the same chapter. 

Hippolytus (circ. a.p. 220, Cave’s Hist. Lit.) 
also remarks how the YaApot dco Kai 
ax apyns tro Tov 
Aéyov tod tiv ipvotor Peodo- 
yourvres (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., v. 28, § 4); but this 
does not necessarily apply to public worship. 

It will be observed that there is no reference to 
the Morning and Evening Hymns, the Hymn 
for the Lighting of Lamps, and the Grace at Meat 
(Anthol. Grac. Carmm. Christian., Leipzig, 1871), 
because these hymns, although of the highest anti- 
quity, depend on an authority later than the limit 
of A. The hymns in the liturgies are also left out. 

Ep. Marsa. 


Proverss (6% S. ix. 248).—If not an exact 
equivalent either to 

“On ne fait point d’omelettes sans casser des ceufs,” 
or to 

“Qui terre a, guerre a,’ 

the following consolatory reflection of a sagacious 
Fife farmer of bygone days seems to merit being 
placed in apposition to both:— 


“ Buy beef, buy bones ; 
Buy land, buy stones.” ‘ 
It is quite likely that this may be in an exhaustive 
collection of proverbs, but at any rate it receives 
individual interest from the fact of its having 
been an unfailing resource in a career determined 
by certain definite principles. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The French proverb runs better, “Qui veut 
noyer son chien, l’accuse de rage.” 
“No se hacen tortillas sin romper huevos,” 


You cannot have pancakes without breaking of 


eggs. 
eAWho has land has war; see Hazlitt, p. 489, 
“Qui habet multum terre, habet multum guerre.” 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Srray as a Noun Svusstantive (6" §. ix. 
269).—Stray in Oare Stray is derived from strata, 
Godefroy, in his Dictionnaire de l’Ancienne 
Langue Frangaise, s.v. “Estree,” gives three 
forms of it, estree, stree, strae, with copious ex- 
amples of its use in Old French. He explains it 
by “road, route, way, highway, right of way,” 
and cites Norm. estrée, a paved . The word 
is preserved in the names of several localities in 
France: en Estrée, in the department of the Eure; 
Estrée la campagne; the abbey of Estrée, so called 
from its position on the road from Tours to Poitiers; 
La Vieille-Estrée, which translates the Strata Vetus 
of the old charters; Estrées St. Denis, a borough on 
the Oise; the church of St. Denis de l’Estrée, near 
Douai; and Estrées, a small town in Cauchie, which 
gave its name to the noble house of Estrées, from 
which issued the fair Gabrielle d’Estrées, mistress 
of Henry IV. Godefroy mentions also Etrabonne, 
Strata Bona, half way between Déle and Besangon, 
which he says is found written Estrabogne, Atra- 
bogne, Extrabeygne, and Estrabon. The frets 
borne by the house of Estrées are canting arms, 
and represent roads that cross one another. 

A. ©. Mounsey, 
Jedburgh. 


The common land, about two hundred acres in 
extent, in the middle of the town of Harrowgate, 
is called the Stray. A Roman road runs through 
it; but I have always associated the word with the 
use it is put to, viz., the pasture of cattle, rather 
than with street, or strata via, as surmised by 
your correspondent Mr. Wootrycu. J. 


FREEMANTLE, WINKLECOMBE, AND DrycorT 
Famitizs §S. ix. 248).—In the preface to 
Woodstock, in the edition which I have, there is 
also mention of the Rev. J. A. Rochecliffe, D.D., as 
rector of Woodstock, to whose name there is ap- 
pended this note:—“ It is hardly necessary to say, 
unless to some readers of very literal capacity, 
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that Dr. Rochecliffe and his MSS. are alike | into Virginia, &c., at that time, when the supply of 


hal.” I confess to having once tried to 
find some trace of the name in the institutions to 
incumbencies, but in vain. Tera will find that 
the other names in Woodstock follow suit. What 
Warton is pleased to call the Chantry of St. Mar- 
= founded by King John, because some cottages 
ving that name belonged to it, is described in 
the Report of the Commissioners of 1 Edward VI. 
as the “Chantry of St. Margaret, founded by one 
Edward Croft, .” The account in Woodstock 
of “King John’s Chantry” may have been taken 
without further inquiry from Warton or elsewhere. 
There is no evidence of any one of the name of 
Lee being buried in the so-named chantry. The 
Lees who were buried near Woodstock would find 
their natural resting~-place at Spelsbury. Two 
ee of the Lees are confused by Sir Walter 
tt. There is no known mention, I believe, of 
the other three families in connexion with Wood- 
stock. There is certainly none in the heralds’ 
visitations published by the Harleian Society, in 
R. Symonds’s Diary, Camden Society, and in the 
Wood and Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian. 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


Camanic §, ix, 245).—There can be no doubt 
that Pror. Sxear is right inderiving theabove word 
from Kamerik, the old Flemish name of Cambrai. 
The town is the ancient Camaracum Nerviorum. 
Pror. Skeat may possibly not object to having 
his attention directed to the following entries, 
which are taken from The Drapers’ Dictionary :— 

“In 1578 James Blackhouse, of Kirbye in Lonedaile, 
Ss stock ‘v elves iij quarters of camerycke’ priced at 


“On the 29th October, 1530, there appears in the 
Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII. an item, ‘ paied to 
William Armerers wif for xxiij elles of cameryk for vj 
shirtes for the king at vjs. the elle.’ ” 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


8. ix. 287).—Though 
not exactly a reply to the query, you may, perha; 

think the following af of "Thesiger’s 
(the first Lord Chelmsford) sufficiently pertinent 
for insertion. In an action to recover the insurance 
on a vessel which had been wrecked somewhere 
near the Land’s End, Serjeant (afterwards Baron) 
Channell, who was for the plaintiff, called her the 
Ellen, but others called her the Helen, and the 
judge inquired which was correct. “My lord,” 
said Thesiger, “Helen is the true name ; but the 
h has suffered the same calamity as the vessel 
itself—it has been lost in the chops of the 
Channell.” I can quote no authorit ie this ; it 
is only an echo of Westminster Hall ; but a 
joke’s a joke for a’ that. B. R. 


CLERGY ORDAINED FoR THE AmeERIcAN CoLo- 
(6" S, ix.221).—Mr. Macray’s list is curio 
as showing the number of Scotchmen inteodneed 


ere these Episco- 


Scotch emigrants was less, 
Hype CLARKE. 


palians ? 


“Tae Dean or Bapasos” (6 §S. ix. 207, 255), 
—The story is, I believe, first told by Michael 
Scot in Mensa Philosophica, seu Enchiridion, &e, 
(that is, supposing that the great wizard wrote this 
book, and not Theobald Anguilbert), an edition 
of which was printed by Regnault at Paris in 1512, 
and a later one at Frankfort in 1608. It is sum- 
marized in Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers, 
8vo. 1834, p. 255. The incidents were made use 
of by other writers, and the story, as Godwin says, 
became “ greatly dilated.” In its latest form, by 
the Abbé Blanchet, the Dean of Badajos comes 
to a sorcerer and entreats a specimen of his art, 
The magician replies that he has seen so much 
ingratitude for favours rendered that he will confer 
none. At last, overcome by the dean’s protesta- 
tions, the magician invites his visitor to supper, 
orders the cook to put a brace of partridges 
to the fire, and begins his incantations. The 
dean, passing in imagination through grades of in- 
creasing dignity, becomes by turns a bishop, a 
olla, and at last the pope. Then his host 
claims his reward, and is threatened with denun- 
ciation as a sorcerer, and with the pains of death 
at the stake. Having thus proved himself to be 
no exception to the general herd of ingrates, the 
dean is awakened from his brief, but eventful, 
trance by the sound of the magician’s voice counter- 
manding his order for supper. ‘‘ Put down but 
one partridge,” he says to the cook; “the Dean of 
Badajos does not sup with me to-night.” The 
rapidity of mental action in this case may be 
compared with a well-known story, told (if I re- 
member aright) in the Persian Tales of P. de la 
Croix. A caliph having ridiculed the statement 
of Mahomet to the effect that, having been trans- 
ported to the seventh heaven (where he had = 
many conferences with the Almighty), he fo 
on his return that all the water had not been lost 
from a pitcher thrown down by him at the instant 
of his ascent, a santon offered to give the sultan 
a practical proof of the possibility of such an 
occurrence. Then, ordering a tub of water to be 
brought, he directed the prince to dip his head 
therein and to withdraw it instantly, being protected 
from danger by his courtiers and guards who stood 
around. This was done, and the sultan found 
himself alone in a desert. Travelling on and cursing 
the magician who had brought him to such a strait, 
he observed some people engaged in wood-chopping, 
and had recourse to the same employment for sub- 
sistence. In process of time he married a woman 
of beauty wealth, by whom he had a family 
of seven sons and seven daughters. At last he 
was reduced to want, and, walking alone on the 


sea-shore, bethought himself of his devotions. 
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Throwing off his clothes, that he might ~~ 
the preliminary ablutions prescribed by the 
Mohammedan custom, he plunged into the sea, and, 
on raising his head above the water, found himself 
standing by the side of the tub with his court 
around him and the magician by his side. The 
long series of imaginary adventures had in reality 
( less than — a of time. See 
Godwin (op. cit., p. 257 et seq.). 
Atrrep WALLIS. 

Tue Fricut or Pore Pius IX. ro Garra 
m 1848 (6% S. ix. 223).— Unfortunately the 
fiction about the flight of Pius [X. to Gaeta in 
1848, of which Mr. Epmunp Ranvotpa justly 
complains, is not confined to Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England; it is, on the authority of 
the Annual Register, given also by the late Sir 
Archibald Alison in his History. Many years 
ago I drew the. attention of a dear friend of 
mine — Robert Monteith, of Carstairs, the sad 
news of whose death has just reached me—to it, 
and he promised to explain the mistake to Sir 
‘Archibald The morning after the departure of 
the Holy Father all sorts of canards were afloat in 
Rome—that he escaped disguised as a gardener, as 
the coachman of the French Ambassador, &. No 
one, however, heeded them, excepting special cor- 
respondents. The true account of the Pope’s de- 
— was given shortly afterwards in an 
istorical tale of the ‘Italian revolutions of 
1848-9, the Ebreo di Verona, by Fr. Bresciani, 
_ With this account the version given by Mr. 


agrees. 
I may add that I held the honorary appoint- 
ment of private chamberlain to H.H. Pius IX., 
and during a residence of two years in Rome, 
1856-8, I had every opportunity for testing the 
fiction related by the Annual Register and others. 
I knew Fr. Bresciani, I knew Cardinal Antonelli, 
and the other members of the Papal Court, and I 
often saw the Commendatore Filippani. One 
morning, when on duty at the Vatican, I intro- 
duced the subject, and the account of the Pope’s 
departure from Rome in 1848 was then related to 
me as it is given by Fr. Bresciani and Mr. Hare. 
One of those present that morning at the Vatican 
was the brother of the Countess Spaur. 
Epmunp Waterton. 
Deeping Waterton Hall. 


Errmotocy or Erysipetas (2™ §. i. 73, 122, 
200, 276; ix. 330; 6@ S. ix. 265),—Dr. Cuar- 
NOCK’s conjectural etymology will not stand the 
test of historical fact. The true etymology is that 
recorded in Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary, and is sub- 
stantially the same as that found at the penulti- 
mate reference, The Low Latin forms are 
erysipedla, erisi rysipella, and  risipella, 


the skin. It is surely waste of time to reo 
such a question. O. M. a 
Athenzeum Club, 


Ricwarp or (6" ix. 226). 
—Mr. Boutell seems only to have recognized one 
Richard under this designation. In his Heraldry, 
1864, p. 243, he names as “ Richard of Conings- 
burgh” the Earl of Cambridge, second son of 
Edmund of Langley, executed 1415. Again, at 
p. 245, he describes Richard, Earl of Cambridge 
and Rutland, K.G., Duke of York and Regent of 
France, as “only son of Earl Richard of Coni 
burg, killed at Wakefield Dec. 31, 1460.” ‘Mr. 
Boutell’s name carries with it sufficient weight to 
be primd facie authority for restricting the ae 
lation to the first Richard, until further evidence 
is forthcoming on behalf of the second. I ma) 
take the opportunity of suggesting that “ Cruel” 
was the not the surname, the of 
Arragon in Mr. Syxes’s pedi e was Peter, 
or Pedro, “ the Cruel,” wed 

OMAD. 


The description of Richard, Duke of York, given 
by Thos. Milles in his Catalogue of Honour, 1610, 
is:— 

“ Richard Plantagenet, sonne and heire of Richard 
Conesburgh, Earle of Cambridge. His Vuncle, Edward 
of Yorke being dead without Issue, was restored into the 
Dukedome of Yorke, by Henry the sixt, on Whitsunday, 
in the yeare of our Lord 1426, as heyre to his Vnele 
Edward,” 

Also, James Yorke, in The Union of Honour, 
1640, describes the second Earl of Cambridge 
as “Richard of Conesburgh, second son of Ed- 
mund Langley aforesaid was Earle of Cambridge,” 
&c. Courthope and Sir Harris Nicolas, in their 
Historic Peerages, both describe Richard Planta- 
genet, second son of Edmund, as of Conisburgh. 
D. G. 0. 


In the Historical Appendix to the White Rose 
of Langley, by S. Holt, Richard Plantagenet, Earl 
of Cambridge, is mentioned as 

“Third son of Edmund, Duke of York, and his first 
wife Isabel of Castilla; born at Conisborough Castle, 
Yorkshire, whence, according to the custom of his time, 
he was usually known as Richard of Conisborough. The 
only record extant of his father’s visiting the castle is 
a charter dated thence, September 11th, 1376 (Rot. Pat., 
50 Ed. IIL, part ii.). This is probably, therefore, about 
the time of Richard’s birth,” 


And further on I find,— 


“ The children of R. of bag ee were, Richard, 
Duke of York and Albemarle, Earl of Cambridge, Lord 
of Teviotdale and Holderness, born Sept. 21st, 1410 
or 1411. Ing. Post Mort.,, 2 Hen. VI, 39; Anne Comi- 
tisse Marchia, 3 Hen. V1. 32, &.,” 

but no mention is made of the place where he was 
born. The book might be of interest to Mr. 
Sykes, being a romance founded on the life of 


These point to the modified fi f épvOpd 


Richard’s only sister. Litian O. M. Onaven. 
14, Roland 8.W. 
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Carrry-race (6 ix. 149, 215, 299). — 
Bigorne or bigourne is not always described as a 
monster that eats henpecked husbands. R. P. 
Lesson, in his Lettres Historiques sur la Saintonge, 
La Rochelle, 1842 (I cannot give the page), says : 

“La Bigourne n'est autre chose qu'un sorcier, forcé 

son pacte avec le diable 4 errer la nuit sous la forme 
‘une béte ; l'aspect de cet animal fantastique n’est pas 
bien déterminé,” 
A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Turse Hirt (6" §. ix. 189, 236).—In the 
editor’s “ Introduction” to the curious reprint by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus (1878, 8vo.) of the 
London Directory of 1677, “the oldest printed 
list of the merchants and bankers of London,” 
allusion is made to “ Sir John Tulse, who has left 
his name perpetuated on the picturesque hill near 
the Crystal Palace”; and in the “Collection of 
the Merchants Living in and about the City of 
London,” I find mention of “Sir Hen. Tulce, 
Loathbury,” doubtless a member of the same 
family. Witiiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Sr. Gotper (6% ix. 287). —Is not this a 
corrupt spelling of St. Gudula, called in French 
Ste. Goule ; whence Gould’a, corrupted phonetic- 
ally into Gould-er or Golder ? 

E. Brewer. 


Heratpic §. ix. 207, 277).—Probably the 
hatchment which is the subject of Mr. Jossetyn’s 
query will prove to be that of John Ord, of New- 
castle, and Anne (Hutchinson) his wife. The arms 
of Ord are, Sable, three salmons haurient arg.; and 
those of Hutchinson are, Per pale gules and azure, 
a lion rampant between eight crosses crosslet arg. 
John Ord’s son Henry married another Anne 
Hutchinson, heiress of Francis Hutchinson, Esq., 
of Fornham St. Martin, Suffolk, not far from 
Kennett, and it is from the book-plate of their 
son, Craven Ord, a well-known F.S.A., in my col- 
lection of book-plates, quartering Hutchinson, that 
I am led to suggest this identification of the hatch- 
ment. John Ord died in 1721 (see Burke's Landed 
Gentry). ©. R. Mannina. 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


Keeper or Sr. Swirain’s Gats, WINCHESTER 
(6™ S. ix. 286).—St. Swithin’s Gate is generally 
known as Kingsgate. Warton tells us, in his 
History of Winchester, 1773, vol. i. p. 208, that 
St. Swithin’s Church, which originally occupied 
the site of Kingsgate, was pulled down by King 
John in order to construct a gate in its place ; he 
then rebuilt the church over the gate, and “ likewise 
erected a lodge and placed a porter therein, allow- 
ing him fifty-three shillings per annum, which is 
continued from the original charter to this day.” 

J. 8. Arrwoop. 

Exeter. 


Quavivers (6" §. ix. 288).—In an old 
dictionary which I have, entitled “ Lingua Britan- 
nica Reformata ; or, a New Universal English 
Dictionary, by Benj. Martin, the second edition, 
greatly improved and augmented, London, 
mpccLIv,” this word ap thus: “ Quaviver, a 
sea dragon, a sort of fish that delights in a strong 
current.” Is it possible that the word may be 
a corruption of an obsolete word signifying fish in 
general, such as aquaviver =a dweller in the waters? 

G. DE JEANVILLE. 


Minshew, Phillips, Bailey, and other old writers 
of dictionaries define this as being Araneus piscis 
or Draco marinis. The Trachinus draco of modern 
naturalists, the vire of French, and the weever of 
English writers, some of the old cookery books 
make much of the quaviverts. Thus, Lord Chester- 
field’s cook, V. la Chapelle, in his Modern Cook 
(ed. 1744), describes twenty-nine different modes 
of preparing them for the table ; and Dr. Shaw, in 
his Zoology, 1803, says, “ The weever is 
considered an excellent article of food, and is 
much esteemed in Holland, France, &c.” Jona- 
than Couch, in his History of Fishes, says a good 
deal about the defensive and offensive spine of 
the weever fish, but nothing about its culin 
value. It is doubtful whether it ever was mu 
esteemed as an article of food in England. n. 
Lovell, in his Panzoologicominerlogia, 1661, 
mentions the fish with evident contempt, under 
the title “ Quawiners,” as being “ unwholesome 
for indifferent stomachs; though the podr Orca- 
dians eate them for hunger; yet they are crafty 
fishes.” Drayton, in Polyolbion, too, mentions 
the weever with but negative praise, saying that 
it “is not accounted DWARD 


Quavivers used to appear in English dictionaries, 
but they have fallen out since Johnson’s time. 
Minsheu (1617) has :— 

“ A quavier, a quaviver, or sea dragon, Gallice, Vive, 
utrumque a febri, quod eos aculeo suo quos leserit pro- 
tinus in febrim, aut delirium conjiciat ; vel quod captus 
preter cxeterorum piscium naturam extra aquam diu 
vivat, araigne Massylia, ubi multum nascitur ; Ital. Pesca 
ragno, q. piscem araneum dicas, quod figura corporis 
araneam referat, vel quod instar aranez sit animal 
venenosum ; unde etiam Lat. Araneus ; Hisp. Dragena, 
Lat. Dr » & Gr. Ap ic: Lat. Draco marinus, 
Gr. Apdcwy sic dict. quod instar draconis 
terrestris sit maxime venenatus. Teut. Pieterman: 
Belg. Peeterman.” 

Coles (1685) has, “ Quaviver (q. aqua), a sea 
dragon”; Bullock (1688), “ Quaviver, a sea dragon”; 
Bailey (1755), “ Quaviver (of Aqua Viva, Lat., #.¢, 
living or running water), a sort of fish delighting 
in water of a strong stream, a sea dragon”; Ains- 
worth (Morell, 1783), “ A quavier (fish) araneus, 


draceena marina.” Ep. RSHALL. 
, fifth edit., 


N. Baile 


in his English Dicti 
1731, thas defines (of Aqua 
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Viva, Lat., i.¢., living or running water), a sort of 
fish delighting in water of a strong stream, a sea 
ragon.” Jno. Hopson. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 
ma supplies from Bailey’s Dictionary, 1775, the 
given by Mr. from an 
earlier edition.) 


Errores (6% S. ix. 245).—This word is given 
in Cole’s Dictionary (1692) as “ Efters-waies, 
walls, walks, galleries, entries, hedges,” and has 

inst it the letter O., which, according to the table 

abbreviations, stands for “ old word.” 
Rosert M. Tuvurcoop. 


Narnan tHe Composer (6 viii. 494 ; ix. 
71, 137, 178, 197).—Several years ago I rescued 
from the hands of the butterman a copy of a work 
by Nathan, printed at Sydney by Forster, 334, 
Pitt Street, North, entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
and published by Whittaker & -Co., Ave Maria 
Lane, London, and at the editor's residence, 105, 
Hunter Street, Sydney. The book is in small 
quarto, undated, but by some advertisements of 
musical compositions, an “ Index to a Series of Lec- 
tures on the Theory and Practice of Music, de- 
livered by the Author at the Sydney College, New 
South Wales,” and other matters, I gather that it 
must have appeared about the year 1845 or 1846 ; 
and, from internal evidence, probably in monthly 
or weekly numbers. Among “ Replies to Com- 
munications” is a paper headed “ Victim,” from 
which it appears that the cause of Nathan’s leaving 
England for Sydney was his failure to obtain from 
the Melbourne Ministry a recognition of a claim 
of 2,3261. which he had, or fancied he had, for 
work done and money expended in the service of 
the Crown. The odd sum of 326I. seems to have 
been paid, and the larger balance of 2,0001. dis- 
allowed. Nathan insinuates that there was a good 
deal of shuffling and foul play on the part of Lord 
Melbourne and the Treasury in withholding the 
whole sum from him. The following copy of the 
title-page will give an idea of the miscellaneous 
contents of this work :— 

“The Southern Euph e and Australian Miscel- 
lany, containing Oriental Moral Tales, Original Anec- 
dote, Poetry, and Music; an Historical Sketch, with 
Examples of the Native Aboriginal Melodies, put into 
modern rhythm, and harmonized as Solos, Quartettes, 
&c., together with several other original vocal pieces, 
arranged to a piano-forte accompaniment by the Editor 
and sole Proprietor, I. Nathan, author of The Hebrew 
Melodies, The Musurgia Vocalis, the successful Music 
in Sweethearts and Wives, The Illustrious Stranger, The 


King’s Fool, &c.” 
E. McC—. 
Guernsey. 


Cuarzav Yquem: Rev. W. G. Crarx 
8. ix. 228, 277, 289).—The Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 
in his Memoir of Montaigne (1879), says of 
that writer that “ He was the third son of Pi 


Eyquem, Seigneur de Montaigne;......he [mean- 
ing Michael, the rey is inclined tal think 
the family was originally English ; in which case 
it might have been Egham, or Higham, or Ock- 
ham.” The second of these three conjectures is 
that to which William George Clark gave the 
weight of his authority. Men change so fast, and 
reputations fade so soon, that I feel something of 
personal gratitude to Mr. W. E. Bucxtey for the 
earnestness and warmth of his tribute to my old 
friend and tutor. The death of W. G. Clark can 
hardly be called an early death, for he was sixty 
and upwards when he died; but in respect of what 
he might have done it was certainly premature. 
The Cambridge Shakespeare, which, of course, be- 
longs also to Mr. W. Aldis Wright; Pelopon- 
nesus, one of the liveliest and best of modern 
travels in Greece; and cho, an equally good 
book of travel in Spain ; these three works are all, 
so far as I remember, that he thought fit to give 
to the public, besides reviews and essays; and 
they show but little of the full and various stores 
of knowledge that were in him. These, alas, have 
perished, or survive only in magazines and in the 
memory of old college friends. They, at least, do 
not forget his lectures on Plato, nor his graceful 
renderings of In Memoriam into Latin, nor his 
happy Latin puns, nor the grave humour of such 
sentences as that in which he said, & propos of 
The Plurality of Worlds, that Dr. Whewell had 
“treated the inferior planets with a graduated 
scorn, nicely proportioned to their distance from 
the Lodge at Trinity.” He lies in Gainford church- 
yard, in Durham. A. J. M, 


Tue Scnootmaster Aproap (6" ix. 247). 
—The piece of folk-lore given by your correspon- 
dent is evidently of considerable age, as is shown 
from the following allusion to it:— 

“Bellafronte. Nay pray thee sweete honie Ro. hold 
up handsomely. Sing pretty wantons warble, &e. We 
shall ha guests to day...... my nose itches so.”—Tho, 
iss)” The Honest Whore, 1604 (p, 25, ed. J. Pearson, 

. 

In Yorkshire itching of the nose is said to portend 
that ere long you will be vexed in some way, or 
else kissed by a fool. 

F. C. Terry. 

Cardiff. 


An Error or THE Port Gray (?) (6" §, ix. 
306).—I do not think it is just to call this an 
error. The name Snowdon is now applied to a 
particular mountain, but formerly it signified the 
whole of the mountainous land in Caernarvonshire 
west of the river yor Gray himself distinctly 
says, in his notes to The Bard, “Snowdon was a 
name given by the Saxons to that mountainous 
tract which the Welsh themselves call Cragian- 
eryri ; it included all the highlands of Caernarvon- 
shire and Merionethshire, as far east as the river 
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Conway,” and refers to Hygden and Matthew of 
Westminster. In the same spirit, Holinshed, 
under date 1283, says that King Edward “made 
and fortified the castell of Carnarvan, fast by 

lon.” The Snowdon of the olden times 
came down to the very banks of the river. Bear- 
ing this in mind, I do not think our good old 
friend Thomas Gray was in error. 

Epwarp Sotry. 


A Lerrer or Lorp Brron (6* §. ix. 186, 254, 
285, 290).—The letter published by Mr. Joy 
ante, p. 285) has y appeared in Moore’s 

ife, p. 604. I presume that Mr. Joy had the 
manuscript before him when he wrote; and I 
shall be curious to learn why he gives us “ ye” for 
the, and “ Messalonghi ” for Missolonghi ; and why 
(with the actual autograph before him) he gives 
the Spanish Cortes Constitution a longer life than 
did Byron? It seems to me that space in such a 
po lar “medium of intercommunication” as 
*N. & Q.” should not be sacrificed to obvious 
repetitions of documents easily accessible. I do 
not, however, wish to be discourteous to so valuable 
a contributor as Mr. Joy, and hope that he will 
excuse the remark. Ricuarp Epecumss, 

38, Tedworth Ww. 


Heratpic (6 §. ix. 308).—These arms, Or, 
three crescents sable, on a canton of the second a 
ducal crown of the first, are those of Hodges, 
of Dorset and Gloucestershire. The impalement 
is Bullock, of Norton, co. Derby, viz., Ermine, on 
a chief gules a label of five points or. The crest 
is that of Hodges of Dorchester. Out of clouds 
azure a crescent argent, between the horns a star 
of six points or. R. 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


Asuxey (6" §. ix. 27, 57): Lapyxeys (6" §. 
iii, 429; iv. 57, 78, 215; ix. 73).—There is no diffi- 


culty in replying to the query as to the derivation of [ 


this word as e samare of the ash. The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary gives a somewhat false 
impression, for it is not the form of each separate 
seed-vessel which has suggested a resemblance to 
keys, but the fact of all the seed-vessels hanging 
side by side in a bunch which has given the idea 
of a bunch of keys. This, at any rate, was the 
recognized derivation more than three hundred 
years ago; for Turner, in his Herbal, wrote in 
1551, “ They are called in Englishe ashe 

because they hang in bunches after the manner of 
me The Dictionary of English Plant-Names, 
published by the English Dialect Society, gives all 
these iculars; and it is desirable to consult it, 
if within reach, before oS meaning of a 
plant-name. On p. 57, Mz. Warren’s reply will 
also be somewhat misleading to Mr. Lyn; for 
the key in the teapot-lid does not bear the remotest 
Tesem to the samara of the ash, about which 


the question was asked. If Mr. Warren had 
likened it to the double samare of the sycamore, 
no one could have denied the very close resem- 
blance. Nevertheless, in the sycamore and the 
maple, the seeds of which are also called keys, it is 
the fact of their hanging in bunches which has 
given rise to the name. e same may be said of 
ladykeys ; and if Mr. Lywy will refer to “ N. & Q.,” 
6" S. iv. 57, he will find his reply upon this name 
anticipated by myself and others, and, I think, 
exhaustively discussed. Rosert 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Dovuste Entente (6" §. ix. 170, 238).—Double- 
entendre appears in Annandale’s Ogilvie with the 
words “Spurious Fr. form,” but without any 
illustrative quotation. Here is an instance from 
the obituary notice of Mr. H. J. Byron in the 
Daily Telegraph of April 14 :— 

“His ae were never founded upon incidents arising 
from or leading up to violations of the marriage vow; 
his dialogue was refreshingly free from those unsavoury 
allusions conventionally designated as entendres 
and from the faintest suggestion of indelicacy.” 

The italics are copied from the Telegraph. 

As ©. B. M. says, French authorities only 

recognize double entente. J. 


Verses 1x “ CoamBers'’s EDINBURGH JoURNAL” 
(6™ S. v. 429; ix. 253).—Mr. J. Manvet has 
my best thanks for the trouble he has taken over 
this matter. It will not be thrown away if through 
his means the public are put on their guard against 
the indexes in the earlier volumes of that serial, 
My copy of vol. ii. No. 59, dated March 16, 
1833, contains no poetry at all; and on p. 56, 
where the verses, “ Arise, my love,” should be, 
there is an advertisement of mbers’s Informa- 
tion for the People. In other instances, too, the 
indexes are at fault, ¢g., in vol. i. the index 
headed “ Miscellaneous ” contains the title, “Shelly 
sic], Anecdotes of Percy Bysshe,” for which one 
is referred to No, 15. Now No. 15 does not con- 
tain any such anecdotes ; but it does contain an 
article on “Emigration : United States” (p. 120), 
which is not in the index ; though all the other 
papers on ~~ are referred to their proper 
numbers. So I conclude that “Shelly” was cut 
out to make room for “ Emigration,” but the index 
left unaltered. A more slovenly mode of dealing 
with reissues, printed from standing type or 
stereotype plates, cannot be conceived. 


M. I. 
Athenzum Club. 


Heratpic Enriecp, THe Orest oF THE 
O’Ketrys (6% 8, ix. 267).—Some general as well 
as particular information on the subject of this 
fabulous animal is to be found in the Jowrnal of 
the Kilkenny Archeological Society, vol. ii 
p. 448. At a meeting of that society on Nov. 9, 
1859, Mr. T. L. Cooke, of Parsonstown, sent for 
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exhibition “ the very curious seal of O’Kelly, King 
of Hy-Many,” which had been found in May, 
1858, ina bog about a mile from Ballinasloe, in 
the direction of the ruins of Kilconnell Monastery 
= consequently only a few miles from Castle 

elly, until a few years ago the seat of the late 
Mr. Denis Henry Kelly, M.R.I.A., the O’Kelly), 
and “ which places are situate in that part of the 
county of Galway which was included in the 
ancient territory of Hy-Many, to which the 
O'Kelly family furnished a sovereign.” The seal 
and handle (of which an engraving is given) are 
described as being made of one piece of yellowish 
bronze, apparently produced by a single operation 
in the foundry. The handle, two inches in length, 
represents a friar of the order of St. Francis of the 
Strict Observance, with cowl upon his head and 
his hands clasped upon his breast. The oval 
matrix of the seal bears on its face the arms of 
O'Kelly, King of Hy-Many, surmounted by the 
helmet of a sovereign prince, over which is this 
crest of the enfield, viz, “an enfield statant, 
Venus, with a bushy tail turned over its back.” 
To this description is appended the following 
note :— 

“T have searched in several works on heraldry for a 
description of the enfield, but without success. It does 
not appear to be a cognizance much in use, and it is not 
to be found in Gwillim’s Display of Heraldry, folio ; not 
even in cap. 26 of that book, which chapter treats solely 
of fictitious creatures, supposed to be compounded of 
different kinds and natures, such as griffins, — 
dragons, cockatrices, harpies, mermaids, &c. either 
is the term enjield given or explained in Crossley’s 
Sign ation of Things borne in Heraldry. To my 

i friend, Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, 
bomen, am indebted for the following definition of 
this composite fabulous creature, viz.: ‘ The enjield is an 
heraldic animal, having the head of a fox, the breast 
feathered as an eagle’s, the foreclaws also of an eagle, 
the remainder of the body that of a wolf’ [this descrip- 
tion, it will be seen, differs from that given by Mr. 
Borg}. It follows from such description that the en- 
field, being compounded of the fox, eagle, and wolf, 
indicated that he, by whom it was borne, was reputed 
to possess the subtlety and cunning of the first-named 
beast ; the magnanimity and fortitude, with the honour, 
labour, industry, and diligence in great matters of the 

le; and the fierceness of the: wolf. The motto of 
O'Kelly is ‘ Turris fortis mihi Deus,’” 
There is, however, a third combination of forms 
given as this fabulous animal. In a letter received 
several years ago, the late Mr. Denis H. Kelly, 
of Castle Kelly, wrote :— 


“ The crest is an Enfield vert, an animal peculiar to 
our family with the forepart of a griffin and the hind 
quarter of a wolf dog. We have borne it since the 
battle of Clontarf, 1014, when our ancestor bore the 
Milesian standard under Brian Borhoime, and had the 
fate of his leader, being slain and buried with Brian and 
Dolir Ahirlegan under the great cross of Kelmainham. 
seve Lhe tradition is that when Teigue was slain this 
animal sprung from the sea and guarded his body from 
the Danes till recovered by his followers. I suppose, 
like many another Irish chieftain, he had a favorite 


wolf dog, who, with canine fidelity, guarded his master’s 
corpse, and from thence the Bards and heralds have 
invented a crest in which the hind quarters typify the 
fidelity of the dog, the griffin his fierceness, and the 
vert his springing from the sea,” &c. 

It is curious, however, that an impression from the 
signet ring of the O’Kelly, now before me, shows 
the enfield, not with the fore-quarters of the griffin, 
but with the breast and legs of the eagle, as before 
described. In O’Donovan’s Tribes and Customs 
of Hy-Many, otherwise called O’Kelly’s Country, 
p. 129, it is mentioned that “this animal [the en- 
field] is sculptured on many old tombstones of the 
O'Kelly family in the abbey of Kilconnell and the 
old church of Cloon Keen.” I know not, however, 
how it is there represented. 

Ke ty, F.S.A. 
Leicester. 


(6 §, ix. 289,339).—John Cartlitch, 
not Cartlech, the original representative of Mazeppa 
at Astley’s, was previously a member of Richard- 
son’s company, and performed in Richardson’s 
show, where the manager gave him honourable 
distinction as “the bould speaker” on account of 
his voice overpowering even the din of Greenwich 
Fair. The drama of Mazeppa, written by Mr. 
H. M. Milner, was produced at Astley’s under 
the management of Messrs. Andrew Ducrow and 
William West, on Easter Monday, 1831. “ Napo- 
leon” Gomersal was Abder Khan, King of Tartary, 
and the stately Mrs. Pope played Olinska, 
daughter of the Castellan. About 1835 Cartlitch 
went to America, and died there soon afterwards, 
He was not an actor of sufficient note to be worthy 
of a biography, and the theatrical portrait of him 
at the time of his short-lived popularity at Astley’s 
was only a fancy sketch. E. L. Buancuarp. 


G. P. R. James: A. A. Warts ix. 227, 
256).—Mnr. Foss writes as though Alaric Alfred 
Watts were dead. Does mean 
Watts, whose biography has just been published, 
written by his son, Alarie Alfred ? 

J. RanpAtt. 


Perry France: Crooxkep Usace: 
(6 S. ix. 148, 253, 295).— There would seem 
to be reason for believing that Pimlico had its 
origin in a~person’s name rather than in a 
locality. In my infantile days I was presented 
with a New Year’s gift in the shape of a tiny 
volume of poems and songs, entitled The Rounde- 
lay. One of these commenced thus:— 

“ There lived in York, an age ago, 

A man whose name was Pimlico ; 

He loved three sisters passing well, 

But which the best he could not tell.” 
The little rhyming tale wound up by saying that 
the chosen sister was Sarah, who had bo him 
satisfaction in her mode of preparing a bread-and- 
cheese supper, by scraping the cheese ; Betsy hay- 
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ing proved herself too extra t to be his wife, 
by cutting and throwing away the rind ; while the 
other sister, Nancy, showed herself to be too par- 
simonious, by eating the paring. Nancy’s degra- 
dation did not end in being charged with parsi- 
mony, for Pimlico proved so ungallant as to dub 
the young lady “a dirty slut !” 
H. Scuttnorr. 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


It is evident that Petty France got changed 
into York Street out of compliment to Frederick, 
Duke of York, second son of George IITI., and not 
Edward, Duke of York, the son of George II. I 
find that it still bore the name of Petty France 
when Seymour’s Survey of London was published 
in 1735, and also in the map of Westminster in- 
serted in Maitland’s History of London, published 
in 1756. The same name appears in the following 
maps of London, viz.: Kitchen and Parker’s, 1765; 
Sayes and Bennett’s, 1783; and Bowles’s, 1786. In 
Smith’s Plan of London and Westminster, 1801, 
the name has become York Street, so that it ac- 
quired its present designation some time between 
1786 and 1801, which would well accord with the 

riod of the popularity of the young Frederick, 

ke of York. J. Masxkett., 


Lonponw Pavep Gotp (6" S. v. 429 ; vi. 
153, 299, 496).—In the following passage there is 
an earlier allusion than any that has been given :— 

“O London is a dainty place, 
A great and gallant city ! 
For at the streets are paved with gold, 
And all the folks are witty. 
And there ’s your lords and ladies fine, 
That ride in coach and six ; 
That nothing drink but claret wine, 
And talk of politicks,” 
The above stanza is from A New Academy of 
Compliments ; or, the Complete English Secretary, 
with a Collection of Playhouse Songs (Glasgow, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


Famity Name (6" §. ix. 307). — Papworth 

ives Arg.,on achevron or between three fleurs-de- 

arg. as many mullets gules, for Boggie or “a 
Q. J. 


Lycuyoscore (6" §. ix. 289).— The old- 
fashioned name, so to speak, for the liarity 
in certain medieval churches, te Mr. 
Wootrycz, is “ Low Side Window,” under which 
it will be found in Parker’s Concise Glossary of 
Architecture (1866), where the description gives 
a sufficient reason for the name. The view which 
seems on the whole favoured by Mr. Parker is 
that these windows were “probably intended for 
the purpose of affording communication between a 

rson on the outside and a priest within.” As 


t never was an ordinary practice so to separate| The 


iest and people, the reason in this special case 

as still te be sought, and on this Mr. Parker says 
that “the best explanation is that they were mainly 
for lepers.” He mentions the theory that the 
object may have been to enable a light to be seen 
as having suggested the name “ Lychnoscope,” 
It seems obvious that in this case the light was 
not the mere ritual illumination of the altar, but 
the light burning before the tabernacle. 

Noman. 


Macavtay on THE Law oF Proportion (6% 
S. ix. 285).—Macaulay was quite right, as might 
be expected from his scholarship, in the estimate 
which he recites—an estimate amply confirmed 
aliunde. I will give the Latin of the passage in 
Dr. Nicolas Sander’s work, De Origine et Pro- 
gressu. Schismatis Anglicani. I quote from the 
Ingoldstadt edition of 1588, now open before me : 

**Divisa autem Anglia in tres partes vna non erat eo 
tempore heretica, nec cupiebat aut probabat muta- 
tionem religionis, nedum postea, cum sectz perniciem 
esset experta. Nam preter plurimos ex optimatibus 

reecipuis, de quibus diximus pars major inferioris nobi- 
itatis erat plané Catholica ; plebe quoque, qui agricul- 
turam per totum regnum exercent (honestum et opulen- 
tum in illa insula genus hominum) novitatem istam 
inprimis detestabantur ; nec regni illius provinciz alia, 
juam qué sunt prope Londinum et aulam ; nec civitates 
eré, nisi maritime, atque in istis pre ceteris otio et 
delitiis affluentes adolescentes, bonorum decoctores, 
mulieres onustz peccatis, czeterique similis faring miselli, 
ultro heresim amplexabantur.” 
The meaning of Sander in the words, “ una non 
erat eo tempore heretica” was plainly, “ even one 
was not at that time heretical.” The passage 
which is here transcribed fully explains his mean- 
ing, and gives the grounds of his estimate. But 
the running title in the margin has also, imme- 
diately opposite to the words “ex tribus una non 
erat eo tempore heeretica,” these also: “ Major pars 
Anglie Catholice fidei addicta.” Plebe is a mis- 
rint for plebs. A “reference to the original of 
Readens and Rishton” will probably satisfy the 
wish for “ light and leading.” 
Aw Evyeuisn Carnotic. 


Moore: “Exempiary Novets” S. viii. 
106).—I am now in a situation to answer my own 
uery, thanks to the kind assistance of Col. C. T. J. 
oore, F.S.A., of Frampton Hall, near Boston. 
The lady was Maria Sarah Moore, whom I have 
seen. She was the daughter of Peter Moore, 
M.P., and was consequently cousin of Thackeray. 
She was born about 1780, died Jan. 26, 1842, and 
was buried in the church of Monken Hadley, of 
the manor of which her father was lord. Some 
particulars of the Moores are to be found in Monken 
Hadley, by the Rev. John Cass. I have now 
before me the two presentation volumes of 
Exemplary Novels of Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra, published by T. Cadell in the Strand, 1822 
preface, by the editor, is in the style of Peter 
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Moore, and Sage the fair writer and fair 


interpreter. itor refers familiarly to his 
friend Sheridan. It is much to be wished that 
some member of the family will publish a memoir 
of Moore, whose association with the Warren 
Hastings trial, the Drury Lane administration of 
Byron, and many other well-known events, is 
worthy of a better commemoration than the pas- 
quinades and Joe Millers lavishly bestowed upon 
him. Hype 


Samvurt Dante (6 §. ix. 306).—It seems to 

me that those two fine lines, 
“ Which makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 
You in the region of yourself remain,” 

are a conscious or unconscious adaptation of the 
Latin term, “apud se esse,” which occurs in the 
Andria of Terence. A most expressive phrase, 
said by Andrews, in his lexicon, to be “ conversa- 
tional.” The same idea seems to be slightly ampli- 
fied in the well-known words of Horace, “ Tecum 
habita.” These two words, I would submit, are a 
good instance of the terseness of the Latin tongue, 
being an exact translation of the second line given 
above. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Essay sy (6% iv. 345; viii. 85, 
237).—A quotation from this essay was printed at 
the first reference, as affording an illustration of 
some difficult lines in Prometheus Unbound. All 
the same I was glad to see the reprint of that 
beautiful essay in “ N. & Q.,” where many would 
read it who have not access to Mr. Buxton For- 
man’s splendid and costly edition. Cc. M. L 

Athenzum Club. 


A Weppine Custom (6* §. viii. 147; ix. 135, 
315).—Will Mr. Deane kindly state from what 
part of England the parishioner mentioned in his 
note comes ? ALPHA. 


Avrnors or Booxs Waytep (6" §. ix. 309).— 
The = of Discovery by Sea is a poem, in five books, 
by the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, first published in 1805. It 
is referred to in his Life as The Spirit wy Discovery. 
. B, Buckey. 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliotheca Bod- 
leiane Pars Nona, Codices a viro clarissimo Kenelm 
Digby, Eq. Aur., Anno 1634 Donatos, complectens, 
Confecit Gulielmus D. Macray, (Oxonii e Typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano). 

Tue authorities who are responsible for the manage- 

ment of the Bodleian Library issue the various parts of 

the catalogue of manuscripts but very slowly. This is a 

great loss to scholars ; but it is in some degree made up 

to them by the excellence of the work when it does at 

last reach the hands of the public. Mr. Macray is a 

Veteran cataloguer. We do not think that he has ever pre- 

viously produced so good a catalogue as that now before 

us. Sir Kenelm Digby's manuseript collections are, unlike 


several others in the same library, composed for the most 
part not of large works, but of many separate tracts in 
one volume, Each tract, however uninteresting it may be, 
has to be —- examined, and in not a few cases r 
through, before the entry in the catalogue can be made. 
The labour entailed by the process must have been 
immense, and in many cases of a most uninteresting de- 
scription. Digby’s collections range over nearly every 
imaginable subject; but astronomy, or,rather astrology, 
ee and the occult sciences occupy & most undue 
share, The index under “ Astronomy” has forty-four 
entries, and there are twenty-six under “ Astrology.” 
“ Medicine” isa very long entry. The greater part of the 
Digby manuscripts have little interest to the historical 
student, but they are of vast importance forall those en- 
gaged in investigations relative to folk-lore. Therelare 
many charms in Latin, French, and English. We wish 
some one would examine all of them, and print such as 
have not seen the light. Charms are of two kinds. Some 
are parodies on the offices of the Church, others survivals 
of religions older than Christianity. Both classes have 
much interest for the modern investigator. 


To and Fro ; or, Views from Sea and Land. By William 
Sime. (Stock.) 
Tue papers in this volume have all, except one, appeared 
at various times in the St. James's Gazette. The solitary 
en ey (it is, we think, the best essay in the volume) 
is called “The Old Salt”; it came out in the Graphic. 
They are of very various degrees of merit ; some of them, 
it seems to us, might well have been permitted to remain 
undisturbed in the columns of the newspaper for which 
they were written ; others certainly merit preservation 
in a more permanent form. ‘“ The Old Salt,” for in- 
stance, is an admirable paper, depicting better than we 
have ever seen before the manner of life of an old sailor 
who, in the evening of his days, has taken up his abode 
rmanently on shore. “ Scott's Influence in French 
Laesntane ” deserves careful study. Short as it is, it 
indicates lines of thought on which we may travel long, 
if minded to do so. “ The Vill Idiot ” is very touch- 
ing, and our own experiences tell us that it is very true. 
The “ Notes from Ireland" we do not like. We do not 
wish to call in question Mr. Sime’s accuracy ; many of 
his statements we, indeed, know to be true, but the tone 
and manner of much that he says make the “ Notes” 
painful reading. 


M‘Carty’s Annual Statistician, 1884 (San Francisco), 
supplies, in its 620 odd pages, an almost incredible 
amount of information concerning the United States in 
general, and especially concerning California and the 
Pacific coast. To all concerned in political, social, or 
economic studies, to journalists, and to many others, it is 
a work of highest importance. It deals with European 
matters also, and supplies the population of Lons-le- 
Saulnier or West Ham, and many other statistical facts 
of more or less interest and importance. It is, indeed, a 
creditable product of Western enterprise. 


Tue handy and convenient shilling Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of Commons of Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus for 1884 have been issued. 


Tue Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin, Fratelli Bocca), 
edited by Prof. Rinaudo, of Turin, with whom are asso- 
ciated Ariodante Fabretti, of Turin, and Giuseppe De 
Leva, of Padua, opens its career with a good promise, 
which we augured from the names of those most intij- 
mately concerned in its foundation. The first number 
contains articles by Pasquale Villari, on “‘A New Ques- 
tion connected with Savonarola,” by G. De Leva, on “ The 
Election of Pope Julius III.,” by Vito La Mantia, of 
Palermo, on “ The Communes in the Roman State in the 
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Middle Ages,” and by Gabriele Rosa, of Brescia, on “The 
Franciscans in the th Century.” There is also a 
considerable space devoted to reviews of current literature, 
both Italian and Transalpine, and a summary of articles 
in Italian, French, English, and German periodical 
literature more or less dealing with Italian subjects. The 
work done seems good and solid, and we hope that the 
Rivista Storica ltaliana will obtain the success which 
its merits deserve. 

Tux Revue Universelle, edited by Jules Lermina and 
Ladislas Mickiewicz (Paris, 12, Rue Grange Bateliére), 
which we announced in these columns, has published its 
first two numbers during April. The articles cover a 
wide field in contemporary literature, from Russia to 
Haiti. Oriental literature is taken in hand, as a special 
branch, in No. II., by Léon Delbos, who commences 
with India and Sanskrit literature. Paul Heyse, Madame 
Orzeazko, E. Jelinek, and other writers of varied nation- 
ality, sustain the international character which is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the new review. The Revue 
Universelle will do a good work if it induces Frenchmen 
to make themselves acquainted with the best thoughts 
of the best writers in all lands. 


n's Magazine has a very thoughtful and subtle 
essay by Mr. R. Louis Stevenson, entitled “Old Mor- 
tality,” and a valuable and characteristic paper by Mr. 
Freeman on “ French and English Towns.”—Among the 
contributors to the Haglish Illustrated Magazine are 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, whose “ Interlopers at the Knap” 
is thoroughly characteristic; Mr. Bernard H. Becker, 
who writes on “ Lace-Making at Nottingham”; and Mr. 
Gosse, who suppiies a short poem.—The present instal- 
ment of “Some Literary Recollections,” in the Cornhill, 
furnishes some strange illustrations of human infirmity, 
drawn from the writer's experience as an editor.—The 
Edinburgh supplies a not very favourable estimate of 
Sir Theodore Martin’s Memoirs of Lord Lyndhurst. It 
contains, in addition, essays upon James Forster's trans- 
lation of The Chronicle of James 1., King of Aragon, 
upon J. R. Green’s C t of England, Prof. A. H. 
Sayce’s Herodotus, and Sir Alexander Grant’s Slory of 
the University of Edinburgh.—The Quarterly has a long 
and judicious essay on Bossuet, a second on The Memoirs 
of J. R. Hope-Scott, a third on the Lauderdale MSS. in 
the British Museum, and a fourth on Mountstuart 
Elphinstone.—In addition to the “ Chronicles of English 
Counties (Shropshire),” All the Year Rownd has an 
account of Arminius Vambéry.—In the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Mr. Swinburne conch his startling essay on 
Wordsworth and Byron, and Mr. Shorthouse writes on 
Frederick Denison Maurice.—Macmillan contains an 
essay on Emerson 7 Matthew Arnold, and one on 
F, D. Maurice by the Warden of Keble. 


Pant IV. of Cassell’s Z ic Dictionary brings 
the work to “ Appreciation,” or a little in advance of 
Dr. Murray's New Distionary. Two hundred and fifty- 
six pages of three columns each have now appeared. 
Taking the average number of words on each page as 
thirty, an under estimate, it will be seen that there are 
considerably over 10,000 words between A and Ap. How 
huge is the labour necessary to bring the work to a con- 
clusion becomes thus evident. 

Tux first number has appeared of Hastward Ho, a 
monthly magazine, edited by the Rev. Freeman Wille, 
M.A, The contributors include the editor, Mr. W. G. 
Wills, Mr, G. R. — G. Manville — and her 
Bishop of London, curiously descri! 
as the Bishop of ord. 

Tus first number is issued of Cassell’s Popular Gar- 
dening, edited by D. T. Fish. 


. 


ie 


RMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

F, E. Sawyer (“Passion Week: Holy Week ”).— 
Wheatley says, “The fifth Sunday in Lent is, by the 
Latins especially, often called Passion Sunday, though | 
think that would be a er name for the Sunday fol- 
lowing; but the reason, I suppose, why that title is 
thrown back to this is because the Sunday next 
before Easter is generally called Palm Sunday.” 
Sir Harris Nicolas (Chronology of History) calls the 
Sunday before Palm Sunday “ Dominica in Passione 
Domini” (see “ N. & Q.,” 4% 8, v. 490). It seems estab- 
lished at 4% S. v. 547 and vi. 17 that the week before 
Easter is Holy Week and the previous week Passion 
Week. The subject was again raised by Anon., 5t §, 
viii. 129. In answer to this it came out, 5% 8. viii. 175, 
that Holy Week has antiquity in its favour, that Bishop 
Sparrow, in the index to his Rationale, under the article 
“Passion Week,” directs the reader to Holy Week. 
Ducange shows that the term Passion Week was used so 
early as the thirteenth century. See also 5 8. viii, 216, 
At 6% 8. viii, 125, Mr. W. T. Lymn quotes Proctor's 
History of the Book of Common Prayer to the effect that 
the fifth Sunday in Lent is called Passion, but to call the 
subsequent week, as opposed to the week following that, 
Passion Week is abs Mr. Lynn suggests that the 
fortnight comprising the two Sundays is Passiontide, 
The subject is apparently threshed out. 

J. Fraser (“Oil Painting of the Reformers ”’).—So 
aang | pictures answering the description of H. A. D. 
are found in different quarters, we are driven to the con- 
clusion the painting in question must have been inde- 
finitely multiplied. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyan (“ An Account of Switzerland”). 
—This work is by Temple Stanyan, author of a Grecian 
history in 2 vols, 8vo., 1739. It can scarcely be dear or 
scarce. Large-paper copies sold in the Heath sale for 
7s. Ay Willett, 6s,; Hibbert, 5s. The small-paper price 
is 2s. 6d. 


Tuomas Q. Cover.— 
“* Lance to lance, and horse to horse, 
Long years of havoc hold their destined course 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way.” 
Gray, The Bard, ii. 3, 8-10. 

Wrwne E. Baxter (“Oddments”).—This word ap- 
pears in Hyde Clarke’s Dictionary, and is in common 
use in various parts of England, 

Joun Haut (“Letter of Lord Byron”’).—This letter 
was published in Galignani’s edition of Byron's Works, 
We are obliged for the offer. 

W. Lyaut (“Authorship of Vestiges of Creation”) — 
As the book in question is published by Messrs, Cham- 
bers, with the name R. Chambers on the title-page, and 
with his portrait, it seems scarcely worth while to mul- 
tiply proofs of authorship. 

CorricenDuM.—P, 321, col, 2, 1. 45, for “ folios” read 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


' 
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Now ready, price 6d. 
THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing Tales, &c., by Popular Authors. 


The Spring Number can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls and at all Booksellers’. 


_ALL THE YEAR ROUND also contains Serial Stories, Short Tales, Poems, and a great variety of 


NOTICE. 
Now publishing in 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
An interesting and valuable Series of 
HISTORICAL, LEGENDARY, and DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS, entitled 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
Chronicles of the following Counties have already been published :— 


NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, 

YORKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 
LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, 
NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Series will be continued so as to include the whole of the English Counties. 


interesting to the widest range of readers. 
Sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mz, Henry WALKER. 


Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIBOHISONE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questi and 
some! Vocabulary. Twenty-second 12mo. cloth, 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISOHE REISE. (Sketches 
e's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
tod ulary. Seventh Edi 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With, Notes, Hew Béition, thoroughly Revised Revised and Im- 


(1883. ) 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


Part 1.—Contents: EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3, DER WAUSSPION. a Notes and Vocabulary. Ninth 


Edition. 12mo. cloth, % 


Part I DER PROZESS. 2. EIN TRECRER SPASS. 
3. List’ UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2%. 6d. 


Parts I. and IT. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part ITl.—Contents: DER CRHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
HACKLANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
woe Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV., HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents” (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), 

“ Ansichten der Natur.” With Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Autbor. 


Pourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2a. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
(Hamiltonian LW ith an Interlinear Translation, 
and an Introduct: the of G by L 
BRAUNFELS A. 0. W HITE. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A 
New Translation (Unabridged) from the Original Edition, by 
H. W. DULCKEN.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 


TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used 
German Grammar. Arranged by A VON BOHLEN. So 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 38. 64. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


of Baslich Standen to facilitate the 
from Bas into With Notes Vv. 


Les ECRIVAINS F FRANQAIS, leur Vie e 
V'Histoire de la Littérateur Francaise. Par 
12mo. cleth, ls. 6d. each, 
AHN ’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


Fourteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selee 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 


Modern French Plays. Edited for Sch with Notes and 
C. A. BUCHHEIM. The Parte together 
1 vo 


12mo. cloth, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5¢. 
BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex 
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